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“A LEAL LASS.” 


By RICHARD ASHE KING. 


CHAPTER IX. MAY MAKES A CONQUEST. 


GowER wasa worshipper of the sex, and 
only needed encouragement from his goddess 
to be the most abject of all her devotees. 
The encouragement even of a Pattie Pratt 
intoxicated him ; and, though our heroine’s 
encouragement of him differed as widely as 
her character from that of the calculating 
Pattie, it had upon him a still more over- 
powering effect. 

May was one of those winning girls 
whom modesty itself makes bold, even as 
the birds of the Arctic regions are tame 
through an excess of wildness. Knowing 
, no evil, she feared none, and was, there- 
fore, as frank as a little child in her inter- 
course with men. 
| Love, of course, would teach her artful 
dissimulation, as it teaches the peewit to 
lead you away from its nest; but where 
there was not the least stir or fear of such 

a feeling, the girl was as frank as a child. 

' Inthis, and indeed in other ways, she 
was an absolute revelation to Gower, who 
had hitherto known no other kind of frank- 
ness in a girl than a barmaid’s free-and- 
easiness, Then May was incomparably 
the prettiest girl he had ever seen, with 
that kind of beauty which is rather of the 
mind than the body—the beauty of expres- 
sion. Her face spoke to you with the 
eloquence of exquisite music, accompanying 
and making poetry of her most common- 
place words. She had the most expres- 
sive eyes in the world, whose laughing, 
mocking brilliance seemed in perpetual op- 
position to an exceedingly sweet mouth, 
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sarcasm or ridicule. 

And her face had had a good deal to do 
with Gower’s acceptance of Fred’s invita- 
tion. Having seen her photograph in 


love with it in his day-dreaming manner ; 


was a foregone conclusion, unless she 
proved to be very much plainer and less 
pleasant than her photograph suggested. 
Whereas the surprise was the other way 
altogether. 


the chief reason for her disappointment 
was the curious, characteristic, and un- 
gracious one that he fell at once at her 
feet! A young girl is pretty sure to de- 
spise an adorer whose adoration she does 
not return ; and, as May certainly did not 
return Gower’s, he fell into rank with Mr, 
Spratt. 

But her frank friendliness, which should 
have discouraged him if he had known 
anything of girls of her kind, supplied the | 


shyness. 


Gower had been intimate for months, 
whereas they have only just been introduced 
to each other; but they settled down into 
the mutnal relation we have just described 
in a surprisingly short time after their in- 
troduction to each other. 

“T really don’t know what to say to you 


much for himself,” said the Vicar with 
clouded brow, when he had read Fred’s 
letter at breakfast on Monday morning. 

‘Ob, I have heard myself from him, sir,” 





encouragement he needed to overcome his } 


We are speaking as though May and ¢ 


for Fred, Mr. Gower, as he doesn’t say 


replied Gower, cheerfully. ‘He has had § 


‘@ Which could not, you would feel assured, 


} 


say what her eyes sometimes suggested of { 


Fred’s album, he had fallen straight in fj 


and his falling in love with the original {| 


On the other hand, May was a good deal | 
disappointed not to find in Mr. Gower the 
hero she expected Fred’s friend to be ; and f 
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to go to London to serve a friend, he 
says.” 

‘*‘ He has been more explicit to you than 
to me, then. Does he say when he is 
likely to come down ?” 

“ He doesn’t say, sir; he doesn’t know 
yet himself.” 

“T really hardly know how to apologise 
for him ; it is very bad treatment of you, 
very,” the Vicar said, in extreme annoy- 
ance. He did not in the least believe that 
Fred’s business in London was undertaken 
in the disinterested service of a friend ; 
while he strongly suspected a gambling 
transaction, or some scrape, to be at the 
bottom of it. Besides, he was hospitably 
and deeply chagrined at the slight shown 
to a guest. 

“He couldn’t help himself, sir; and I 
don’t mind really, if I’m not in every one’s 
way,” Gower answered, glancing over 
at the sweet, bright face opposite him, 
which, indeed, had inspired the stammer- 
ing humility of his reply. 

May, however, had not a thought to 
spare to him, for she was troubled greatly 
by her father’s evident annoyance, not at 
Fred’s absence merely, but at its suspected 
cause. Of this she had no doubt from her 
father’s manner ; and her fear of provoking 
another attack upon Fred overcame her 
anxiety to learn what he said himself 
about this mysterious London visit, and 
kept her silent. 

“Tt’s really very good of you not to 
mind,” said the Vicar, highly pleased by 
Gower’s diffident politeness, ‘ But he will 
be here to-night probably, or at latest, to- 
morrow ; and meanwhile I can get you 
some shooting, if you won’t mind pottering 
about by yourself—or Spratt, perhaps, 
would accompany you. Does he shoot ?” 
he turned to ask May so confidently as to 
suggest to the already jealous Gower, that 
the little creature who preached yesterday 
upon the seven golden candlesticks was 
engaged to this girl ! 

“T don’t think he ever shot at any- 
thing; but he’d try with Mr. Gower, I 
dare say,” replied May with perfect 
gravity—so gravely that Gower feared to 
laugh. 

“T couldn’t think of troubling him,” he 
said hastily. 

“No, I’m sure he doesn’t shoot; he’s 
very short-sighted,” May added reflectively. 
“But he comes sometimes to the archery 
meetings,” as though this indicated an un- 
developed sporting instinct. Her father 
laughed at this passive evidence of a latent 





genius for sport; and Gower, reassured, 
ventured to join in the laugh. 

Thus May effected her object. She was 
not given to saying sarcastic things without 
provocation; and she spoke so now only to 
do away with the impression her father’s 
appeal to her must have given Mr. Gower— 
that she was engaged to Mr. Spratt, of all 
men in the world! Of course she repented 
her sarcasm in the moment of uttering it, 
and hastened to make a lame attempt at 
reparation. 

“TI think he’s fond of fishing.” 

 Tt’s more apostolic ; but it will hardly 
help us here, my dear ; unless you'd like to 
go half-a-day’s journey to Riversdale for it, 
Mr. Gower.” 

Half-a-day’s téte-a-téte with Mr. Spratt ! 

‘No, thank you,” he hastened to say, 
“T don’t care at all for fishing, or—or any- 
thing. Id rather loaf about a bit, and see 
the place.” 

“TI have, unfortunately, to attend a 
meeting to-day in Leeds,” said the Vicar. 

‘*We might take Mr. Gower to Helsby 
Abbey, May,” suggested Mrs. Beresford. 

“Tf he cares for ruins,” May answered, 
looking across at Gower with her frank, 
fawn-like eyes, free from the shadow of 
self-consciousness, 

“T should like to go greatly,” he an- 
swered eagerly. 

* Do take Spratt, if you go there,” 
urged the Vicar. ‘ You would be a perfect 
godsend to him, Mr. Gower, as an entirely 
new audience for a lecture on the ruins.” 

“Tf Mr. Gower doesn’t mind strong 
language ?” May said, raising her eyebrows 
interrogatively. 

**T don’t mind at all,” he answered 
nervously, having no idea of what she 
meant, and not much of what he said. 

“*T don’t know what you mean by strong 
language, May,” her mother said ag- 
grievedly. 

‘Then, mamma, you’ve never heard Mr. 
Spratt upon Henry the Eighth and 
the Blessed Reformation, its robberies 
and ruins.” 

“He’s a bit High Church,” Mrs, Beres- 
ford said, apologetically. 

“ And Henry the Eighth‘is a bit trying,” 
added the Vicar, to complete the apology. 

Gower, as he seemed to look to him for 
his opinion on the matter, murmured, “ He 
did run rather a mucker,” in a low tone, 
fearing to be drawn into a betrayal of his 
historical ignorance. 

“Or, there’s Beechwood. Mr. Spratt 
might take Mr. Gower there without any 
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shock to his feelings, and it’s well worth 
seeing,” suggested May mischievously ; 
having in her mind’s eye a lively picture of 
two most mutually uncongenial men ima- 
ginable wandering together through the 
solitudes of Beechwood for an eternal day. 

“T really don’t want any one; I mean, 
if you could spare the time to do the -—— 
that Henry the Eighth place,” stammered 
Gower shyly, in his hasty recoil from a day 
of undiluted Spratt. 

‘““Why not do it without the Henry the 
Eighth?” suggested the Vicar, divining his 
guest’s distaste for Spratt. 

But Mrs. Beresford, who had diplomatic 
reasons of her own for wishing the party 
to consist of a divisible four, would not 
hear of this suggestion. 

‘‘Without Mr. Spratt, you mean? I 
think we ought to take him ; we show him 
80 little attention, and he likes so to root 
about old ruins.” 

“ Like ivy,” said May. 

After breakfast May got Gower to her- 
self in the garden, in order to find out 
from him all she could about Fred. 

“ Did Fred say what took him to Lon- 
don ?” she asked timidly, fearful of hearing 
some gambling scandal. 

“ He only says it’s to serve a friend.” 

“ That’s so like him!” she cried enthusi- 
astically, with, as Gower thought, a most 
becoming enthusiasm. 

“Yes, he’s an awfully good fellow,” 
Gower rejoined, and he then proceeded to 
eulogise Fred extravagantly. He ad- 
mired Fred, as we know; but he would 
hardly have spoken as he did of his gene- 
rosity and general magnanimity, if he had 
not perceived how he was thereby recom- 
mending himself to Fred’s charming 
sister. 

“You're his great friend?” May said, 
looking at him with an expression which 
the most accomplished coquetry would have 
envied, though there was not a particle of 
coquetry behind it. 

“One of them—he has no end of friends, 
you know—he’s that kind of fellow.” 

“ He always speaks of you as his great 
friend,” which, indeed, Fred always did at 
home, with an eye to his mother’s reve- 
rence for rank and wealth. 

“Does he? We are great chums,” 

“We were so afraid he might get into a 
—a wild set.” 

“ Well, he isn’t a muff, you know.” 

‘* But he isn’t fast, I mean ?” 

“ Not what you'd call fast,” he replied, 


extreme. ‘“ We have all to go the pace a 
bit in Cambridge.” 

May was silenced, for this confirmed her 
worst suspicions. Having no idea that 
Gower considered fastness creditable, she 
imagined that he was minimising Fred’s 
wildness as much as possible, and magnani- 
mously sheltering him behind himself. 

Gower, construing her silence according 
to his own ideas, and imagining her lost in 
admiration of Cambridge manliness, added 
complacently : 

“Cambridge wouldn’t be half a bad 
place if it wasn’t for those beastly exams.” 

‘“‘ They couldn’t well do away with them, 
I suppose,” she said, laughing, tickled in 
spite of her depression abont Fred by the 
idea of exams. being an incidental draw- 
back to a University. 

“T suppose not,” he replied, laughing 
also, with a dawning, but dim idea of the 
jest. Then, to show that he understood 
the real object of examinations, he added 
seriously : 

‘* Exams. are all right for fellows who 
want to be parsons,” 

This recalled Fred to May’s mind. 

“T’m afraid Fred is rather idle.” 

‘Well, he doesn’t do much in the read- 
ing way; the fact is, he hasn’t got the 
time.” 

“Oh!” 

‘No, he hasn’t indeed ; he’s in for every- 
thing.” 

“Bat what do you go to Cambridge 
for $” 

“Of course, if you're going into the 
Church or that kind of thing, you have 
to read, but those reading fellows are out 
of it altogether.” 

“Out of it?” 

* Oat of everything. They might as well 
read at home, and most of ’em are muffs.” 

* But what’s the good of going there if 
you don’t read $” 

‘*Oh, you get to know other fellows, and 
see a bit of life. Look at all the friends 
your brother has made there. 

“It seems rather a dangerous place fora 
popularman—and expensive too,” she threw 
out tentatively, in the hope, or rather fear, 
of hearing something of Fred’s gambling 
difficulties. 

“The expense is the danger,” rejoined 
Gower epigrammatically, much to his 
own surprise and delight. ‘ That’s about 
where it is; the expense is the danger. 
You can drop a pot of money in Cam- 
bridge without much to show for it; and 





as though May’s notions of fastness were 
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finds himself sometimes in a hole; but 
he has lots of friends to help him out.” 
This he said to suggest himself as one 
of these friends in need, but it gave such 
a humiliating view to Fred, that May was 
silenced. 

Gower, on his part, was anxious for a 
li*tle more reassurance upon the point of 
tfay’s relations with Mr. Spratt. It is 
true that she seemed to laugh at him, but, 
on the other hand, her father certainly 
spoke as if the Curate were wholly at her 
disposal. 

“Is Mr. Spratt a Cambridge man?” 

“TIT think so. Yes, he is; I remember 
his comparing notes with Fred about it.” 

“There wouldn’t be much to compare, I 
fancy ; I mean that Mr. Spratt seems to 
have been a reading man.” 

“That is, ‘a muff’ ?” 

“ Well, he doesn’t seem to have much go 
ix him.” 

* He’s a very good man.” 

“Ha looks it,” retorted Gower dryly, 
now thoroughly reassured by May’s tone 
of her indifference to the Curate. ‘ But he 
isn’t the kind of man you'd like to spend 
the day with alone, you know——” 

“At Beechwood? But he wouldn't 
have bored you at Beechwood, he would 
have been too busy collecting beetles ; he 
always goes there for them.” 

“You didn’t really mean me to go there 
by myself with him?” 

“ You might have liked beetles, too, for 
all T knew.” 

“Oh, come, Miss Beresford, I don’t look 
like that.” 

“T can’t tell by looks, you might have 
becn very clever,” she retorted, laugh- 
ing so pleasantly that it was impossible to 
take the sally as seriously or rudely meant. 

“Not in beetles, or in anything. Do 
you like only clever fellows?” he asked, 
with an earnestness that was more than 
complimentary. 

““Oh no, indeed,” May replied, with 
still deeper earnestness, and a sudden sad- 
ness, thinking of her hero, Hugh, of whose 
sudden disappearance and supposed death 
she had heard more than a year since, 
“Oh no, indeed ; I don’t think cleverness 
is anything—anything, I mean, compared 
with manliness.” 

“Of course it’s not,” replied Gower, 
greatly elated—“ outside college, anyway. 
Fellows with their noses always in a book 
can’t hunt, or ride, or shoot, or—or any- 
thing,” he cried. 

“T didn’t mean that exactly,” replied 





May, with a far-away look in hereyes. “I 
meant a man who was brave and generous, 
and who couldn’t say, or do, or think a 
mean thing.” 

Not only the sentiment itself, but the 
tone in which she uttered it, suggested to 
Gower that she had someone in her mind, 
who was certainly not himself. After a 
pause, however, he ventured to say: 

“That kind of thing is all very well in 
a book; but it doesn’t work, you know. 
A man like that would be sponged on all 
round.” 

May remained silent in the fear that any 
defence of her Quixotic ideal might sug- 
gest that she had, perhaps, drawn it from 
life; for girls, like misers, are always in 
morbid terror of giving a clue to their 
heart’s treasure. 

Gower was encouraged by her silence to 
follow up his prosaic demolition of her 
girlish heroics : 

“If you're soft, everyone has a go in at 
you,” 

“ Fatti di miele e ti mangieran le 
mosche—‘ Make yourself all honey and the 
flies will eat you up,’” she replied. 

“T forget all my French,” he said 
admiringly. 

“T hope you’ve not forgotten all your 
Irish also,” she said, laughing. 

“ My what?” 

“Your Irish. I want to introduce to 
you an old Irish friend of mine. Con!” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“This is Mr. Gower—Mr. Fred’s friend.” 

Con touched his hat in a silent salute, 

taking a penetrating survey of the young 
gentleman the while. ‘“He’s come down 
to see a little of Yorkshire, Con,” added 
May, 
T hope he'll like it, miss,” Con answered 
dryly. 
It’s nothing loike the ould counthry,” 
said Gower, with a preposterous attempt at 
the brogue ; an imitation that seemed to 
himself the very soul of wit. 

“You have forgotten your Irish,” May 
cried. 

Con grinned also, and quoted rapidly in 
Irish a proverb to the effect that: “A 
monkey reminds you most that it is a 
monkey when it’s mimicking a man.” 

“T thought yer honour knew a bit of 
Irish $” 

“No, not a word. What did you say?” 

“T haven’t the English for it,” Con 
answered, scratching his head perplexedly. 

“T mean to go to Ireland some day,” 
said Gower, with Olympian patronage. 
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“Thank yere honour,” replied Con, 
touching his hat in grave acknowledge- 
ment. 

“Only I hope I shan’t be shot from 
behind a hedge !” 

“ Faix, I’'d as lief be shot from behind 
a hedge as from behind a biler,” Con re- 
torted, in allusion to a recent English 
trades’ union outrage. “It’s all what 
wan’s used to, I’m thinkin’.” 

“We're not so much used to it as you 
are, though.” 

‘Deed, thin, that’s thrue, yer honour ; 
an’ it’s thrue that there’s more weasels shot 
in Beechwood nor in Greengrove. For 
why? There's a dale more on ’em in 
Beechwood.” 

Gower, having no idea that Con could 
resent the suggestion that Irishmen were 
gratuitous assassins, was taken aback by 
what seemed to him the truculence of this 
retort. On the other hand Con, whose 
sensitiveness in such matters was kept raw 
by the daily taunts of his neighbours, was 
at once and irreclaimably prejudiced against 
“Master Fred’s friend,” by Gower’s silly 
sallies. But then Con, having taken Fred’s 
measure years since, was not likely to warm 
to one of his friends to begin with. 

Gower having turned away in disgust, 
May walked back with him to the house. 

“That’s a dangerous. man,” he said, 
when they had got out of earshot of the 
subject of the remark. 

“Con! He’s the kindliest creature in 
the world.” 

“What! A man who says landlords 
should be shot like weasels !” 

“Only when they are weasels; as they 
are, you know, sometimes. But you vexed 
him by speaking of the Irish as assassins.” 

“ Perhaps the cap fitted,” he rejoined, 
laughing. 

Bat why should you fit it on if it did? 
You wouldn’s like a foreigner to try a cap 
like that on you.” 

“Qh, I shouldn’t mind.” 

“No, you wouldn’t indeed,” May re- 
plied laughing. “No cap ever fits an 
Englishman.” 

“ But you're English yourself $” 

“No; I can conceal it from you no 
longer. I’m Irish.” 

“ But no one abuses the Irish more than 
your brother,” cried Gower in some amaze- 
ment. 

“Tt's Queen’s evidence then, for he’s as 
bad as any of us.” 

“No one would take you to be Irish,” 
Gower rejoined. 





May curtseyed low in acknowledgement 
of this stupendous compliment. 

“You are not so well disguised,” she 
answered, laughing; ‘but then the lion 
need not wear any other animal’s skin, you 
know.” 





METAMORPHOSIS OF PANTOMIME. 


IT is generally admitted that everything 
in this world is more or less subject to 
change, but whether for better or worse is 
necessarily a matter of opinion. The truth 
of the time-honoured saying, ‘quot 
homines, tot sententiz,” struck me forcibly 
a few days ago, while listening to a dis- 
cussion between two playgoers, one young 
and the other old, respecting the merits of 
a pantomime recently produced at a metro- 
politan theatre, which both had happened 
to see on the same evening. 

The junior of the pair, an enthusiastic 
partisan of modern stage effect, maintained 
that nothing could surpass the elaborate 
getting up of the piece, extolling by turns 
the picturesque beauty of the scenery, the 
brilliancy of the costumes, and the constant 
succession, from the first scene to the last, 
of ingeniously contrived surprises, each 
more marvellous than its predecessor. 

“All that is very well,” retorted the 
elder of the two; “but I protest against 
such an incongruous hotch-p>tch bein, 
called a pantomime. Show and tinsel, f 
grant you, and more than enough of it ; 
but where is the fun? Ten minutes of 
Joe Grimaldi, or even of Tom Matthews, 
were worth more than three or four hours 
of interminable processions and topical 
clap-traps, winding up with a poor apology 
for a harlequinade, which hardly one-third 
of the audience remain to see. In my time, 
sir, we wanted no fine sceuery, ballet-girls, 
or electric light ; twenty or thirty ‘supers’ 
sufficed to keep the business going, and, 
provided the clown was up to the mark, 
and could sing ‘ Hot Codlins’ or ‘ Tippity- 
witchet,’ we asked for nothing more.” 

To any one, indeed, old enough to re- 
member what a Christmas pantomime was 
fifty or sixty years ago, the change from the 
primitive simplicity of its mechanical and 
decorative effects to the gorgeous spectacles 
of the present day, must appear sufficiently 
bewildering ; but it may be questioned 
whether this species of entertainment has 
materially benefited by the alteration. 

In his preface to the “Island of Jewels,” 
and still more fully in his ‘“ Recollections,” 
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Planché has strongly protested—and not 
altogether without reason—against the 
practice at that time adopted by certain 
theatrical managers of sacrificing the piece 
to the accessories, and endeavouring to out- 
do each other in lavish and unnecessary 
expenditure. 

“When harlequinades were indispen- 
sable at Christmas,” he says, ‘the ingenious 
method was hit upon of dovetailing ex- 
travaganza and pantomime. Instead of 
the two or three simple scenes which 
previously formed the opening of the panto- 
mime, a long burlesque, the characters in 
which have nothing to do with those of the 
harlequinade, occupies an hour—sometimes 
much more—of the evening, and terminates 
with one of those elaborate and gorgeous 
displays which have acquired the name of 
‘ transformation scenes’ ; after which what 
is by courtesy called the ‘ comic business,” 
is run through by the pantomimists, in 
three or four ordinary street or chamber 
scenes. How different were the Christmas 
pantomimes of my younger days! A pretty 
story—a nursery tale—dramatically told, 
in which ‘ the course of true love never did 
run smooth’ formed the opening; the cha- 
racters being a cross-grained old father, with 
a pretty daughter who had two suitors, one 
a poor young fellow whom she preferred, 
the other a wealthy fop, whose pretensions 
were, of course, favoured by the father. 
There was also a body-servant of some sort 
in the old man’s establishment. At the 
moment when the young lady was about to 
be forcibly married to the fop, or on the 
point of eloping with the youth of her 
choice, the good fairy made her appearance, 
and, changing the lovers into harlequin 
and columbine, the father into pantaloon, 
and the servant into clown, the two latter, 
accompanied by the rejected fop, com- 
menced the pursuit of the happy pair 
through a dozen or more cleverly- 
constructed scenes, in which the tricks and 
changes had a meaning, and were intro- 
duced as contrivances to favour the escape 
of the lovers when too closely pursued by 
their enemies. When the ‘dark scene’ came 
and the runaways were at length overtaken 
and seized, the protecting fairy reappeared, 
and, exacting the consent of the father to 
the marriage of the devoted couple, trans- 
ported the whole party to what was really 
a grand last scene, the entire piece, from 
the rise to the fall of the curtain, having 
lasted little more than an hour.” 

It will be seen from the above descrip- 
tion—a very exact one—that in those days 





the expense of getting up a pantomime 
was comparatively trifling; the elaborate 
requirements of a modern “ mise en scéne” 
being entirely unknown. We learn from 
Grimaldi that Mother Goose, one of the 
greatest successes on record, “had neither 
gorgeous processions, nor gaudy banners, 
nor splendid scenery, nor showy dresses, 
There was not a single spangle used in the 
piece, with the exception of those which 
decked the harlequin’s jacket; nevertheless, 
it was received with the most deafening 
shouts of applause, and played for ninety- 
two nights, being the whole remainder of 
the season.” Nor do the tricks appear to 
have been by any means remarkable for 
novelty ; a requisite, indeed, not regarded 
as essential by the audiences of the period, 
who liked them all the better for having 
laughed at them a dozen times before. 

The staple jokes of a pantomime half a 
century ago—repeated year after year with 
the same mirth-provoking effect—may be 
briefly enumerated. The policeman, elon- 
gated by the mangling process into a shape- 
less mass; the “ swell,” in white trousers, 
whose nether extremities were immersed 
in a compound labelled ‘raspberry jam ;” 
the foreign gentleman, whose coat was torn 
off his back by rival touts; the red-hot 
poker; and the inevitable buttered slide, 
prepared by the clown for the benefit of 
unwary promenaders. ll these were in 
turn reproduced and roared at; the omis- 
sion of any one of them being a solecism 
not to be entertained fora moment. Then 
there was, as a matter of course, the clock 
for harlequin to jump through, and be 
caught in a blanket held by the carpenters 
behind the scenes, 

The pantomime was invariably preceded 
on the first night by a tragedy, usually 
George Barnwell, or some other “ moral” 
production, to which nobody listened ; the 
“gods” in the gallery testifying their im- 
patience by an incessant uproar, which 
lasted until the leader of the orchestra gave 
the signal for the commencement of the 
overture, comprising a selection of the 
popular melodies of the day, such as “ All 
Round my Hat,” “Jim Crow,” ‘Coal 
Black Rose,” and “ Nix my Dolly ;” gene- 
rally concluding with the “‘ Dashing White 
Sergeant,” or “ Pop Goes the Weasel.” 

At half-price, the theatre was crammed 
to suffocation, and the entrance of every 
favourite performer was greeted with a 
salvo of applause, the most enthusiastic 
welcome falling to the share of the clown. 

With regard to the pantomimes I have 
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seen my memory is sadly treacherous, al- 
most the only one I remember being that of 
Harlequin and the Dragon of Wantley. 
Nor can I call to mind the patronymic of 
any one of the many columbines whose 
graceful evolutions successively enchanted 
me. Two of the harlequins, however, it 
is impossible to forget, namely, Bologna 
the younger—he was getting old then— 
and Ellar, both marvels of agility, and in- 
disputably the best representatives of the 
motley hero within my recollection. 

As for old Barnes, the famous pantaloon, 
he was unique and unsurpassable ; the most 
perfect type imaginable of senile imbecility, 
receiving kicks and cuffs with placid resig- 
nation, and tottering about as if he per- 
petually expected to be knocked down and 
set up again like a ninepin. In the summer 
of 1830 he was engaged to play with an 
English company in Paris, but had hardly 
commenced operations at the Variétés, 
when the Revolution of July broke out, 
so that the expedition proved a disastrous 
failure. 

Some few years later an amusing account 
of his journey and adventures in the “ gay 
city” appeared in ‘“ Bentley’s Miscellany,” 
published from his own original manuscript, 
and very drolly illustrated. At one period 
of his life Barnes was evidently in 
straitened circumstances ; for, in a letter 
addressed to a friend, and dated from the 
King’s Bench, he upbraids the latter for 
not coming to see him, as “you know,” he 
says, “I am always at home!” 

The success, however, of the comic 
business mainly depended on the clown, 
and the first thought of an intelligent ma- 
nager, as the close of the year drew nigh, 
was naturally to secure the best available 
talent for this important part. As long as 
Grimaldi remained on the stage he was, of 
course, ‘‘facile princeps,” and defied all com- 
petition on the part of his rivals. Once, and 
once only, I saw him act, on the eventful 
night of his last performance at Drury Lane, 
January 27, 1828. The pantomime was 
“Harlequin Hoax,” in one scene of which 
the celebrated clown appeared, and, being 
unable to stand owing to his infirmities, 
went through his part and sang his final 
song seated in a chair. With great diffi- 
culty he managed to speak his farewell 
address, and was then led off the stage—if 
I recollect rightly—by Harley. Although 
but a wreck of his former self, he still 
retained enough of his old humour to ex- 
cite roars of laughter from a house crowded 
from pit to ceiling, and the close of his 





speech was responded to by a display of 
enthusiasm such as I have rarely witnessed 
within the walls of a theatre, 

Since then, I have seen some dozen of 
his successors, more or less popul:: in their 
day. I well remember little Palo, C. J. 
Smith, Payne, and Fiexmore; the latter 
being what may be termed a “ muscular” 
pantomimist, but lacking drollery. He 
appeared at the Paris Vaudeville some 
thirty years ago, as the “ Dancing Scotch- 
man,” and subsequently married Malle. 
Auriol, daughter of the inimitable clown 
of Franconi’s circus, a vigorous dancer, but 
deficient in grace. Nor must I forget Tom 
Matthews, still living, I believe, at Brighton, 
who, in addition to his acknowledged merit 
in pantomime, greatly enhanced his reputa- 
tion by a clever burlesque imitation of the 
fascinating Pauline Duvernay—Mrs. Lyne 
Stephens—in his mock Cachucha, at Drury 
Lane. Another excellent artist, in his pe- 
culiar line, was George Wieland, whose 
wonderful agility in Macfarren’s ‘ Devil’s 
Opera,” is still fresh in my memory, but 
whom I never had the opportunity of see- 
ing as clown. 

The only instance on record, as far as 
my knowledge goes, of a pantomime having 
been exclusively supported by amateurs, 
with the single exception of the columbine, 
Miss Rosina Wright, occurred in 1855, 
when ‘Harlequin Guy Faux,” was pro- 
duced at the Olympic Theatre. The idea 
originated with Albert Smith and his 
fellow-members of the Fielding Club; 
the object being to raise a sum of money 
for the benefit of their colleague, Angus 
Reach, then incapacitated by illness from 
all literary exertion. Tom Taylor wrote 
the prologue, in which Smith performed 
Catesby and sang a patter song; the 
characters in the harlequinade were chiefly 
sustained by friends of the invalid. So 
great was the success, that by desire of the 
Queen, the performance was subsequently 
repeated at Drury Lane. 

Little by little, the modest requirements 
which had so long satisfied our forefathers 
have been entirely thrown into the shade, 
owing to the increasing mania for spectacu- 
lar magnificence and scenic display; the 
public becoming each year more exacting, 
and the managers perpetually striving, as 
Planché says, “to outdo their former 
out-doings,” and out-Heroding Herod in 
their efforts to retain their supremacy. 
That the result is ‘“ ultra- gorgeous,” 
it is impossible to deny; but as far 
as amusement goes, it may be doubted 
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if we have gained by the change. The 
hearty roars of laughter, which once 
saluted the quips and cranks of the sau- 
sage-filching, mischief-loving clown, have 
given way to the listless indifference of the 
“masher”; while the harlequinade, for- 
merly the prominent feature of the even- 
ing’s entertainment, is now rapidly hurried 
through, and, probably, in the opinion 
of the majority of modern playgoers, 
might advantageously be dispensed with 
altogether. 





WITHIN AN ACE. 


A HOT summer’s day was drawing to its 
close, and the sultry, stagnant air was 
stirred with the faintest possible breeze as 
I sat on the Rhine Quay at Cologne, wait- 
ing for the arrival of the steamer for 
Rotterdam. Not that I was going to 
Rotterdam, but to Dordrecht, a quaint old 
Netherlandish town, where I expected to 
join my mother and sister. The latter 
had been sketching all the summer among 
the old towns of Holland; she has an enthu- 
siasm for the Dutch school, an enthusiasm 
that is hardly shared by her brother, who 
had deserted the sketching party and taken 
a line of his own, leading him up the 
Rhine, and throvgh the recesses of the 
Black Forest. 

The Rhine boat was late, hours late—a 
thing I had no reason to grumble at, for 
my train had also been an hour or two 
late, ard had the boat been punctual I 
should have missed it. And there was no 
hardship in waiting. There was the Rhine 
in front, broad and majestic, with its 
strong impetuous current and swirling 
eddies, while gay Dutch barges floated 
down, or were anchored in the stream, 
mixed up with huge timber rafts; and 
great noisy tugs laboured up against the 
etream, with long strings of barges in their 
train. There, too, was the bridge of boats, 
its dark undulating line running from 
shore to shore, and beyond the bridge 
long reaches of the river stretched out to 
the low horizon in a doubtful kind of heze. 
Out of the haze every now and then came 
a steamer with glittering lights, hooting 
and whistling on its way, and then the 
bridge of boats would part in the middle, 
and the steamer come panting down. But 
not the right one. Darkness came on, 
lights glittered everywhere on the stream, 
stars glimmered through the soft haze ; but 
still no Rhine boat. 





Hitherto I had been the only passenger 
waiting on the quay; but now two ladies 
appeared, attended by an old grizzled 
servant who carried their luggage—only 
one light portmanteau. Assured that they 
were still in time for the boat, the travellers 
seated themselves on the same pile of 
packing-cases, where I had already found a 
comfortable nook, and dismissed their 
attendant, who saluted them respectfully 
and departed. But the man as he passed 
me, gave me & strange, searching glance, 
that seemed full of covert hostility. I met 
his glance with a smile that perhaps was a 
little supercilious, for the man seemed to 
be lashed into rage, as he half-turned 
towards me, and then, thinking better of 
his purpose, whatever it might have been, 
slunk away, muttering and probably 
cursing under his breath. Then I looked 
curiously at the ladies, who had been 
attended by this cross-grained fellow. 
They were mother and daughter, no doubt. 
The elder woman had a handsome, clever 
face, which time and probably trouble had 
rendered stern and worn. The daughter 
resembled the mother ; she was strikingly 
handsome, but there was a worn and 
sorrowful look in her face, and her beauti- 
ful dark grey eyes seemed charged with 
unshed tears. 

Before long I felt myself in turn the 
subject of the elder lady’s scrutiny, and 
strange to say, my appearance excited the 
same antipathy as with the serving-man. 
A stern,indignant glance was hurled in my 
direction, and then the mother turned to 
her daughter with a few earnest words. 
The girl started violently and our eyes met. 
Never shall I forget that look: the love, 
reproach, despair, that shone in those 
beautiful eyes, the magnetic influence of 
which seemed to penetrate my very soul. 

Still it was so evident that here was a 
case of mistaken identity, for the ladies 
were absolute strangers to me, that I deter- 
mined to clear up the matter, and rising 
and saluting the pair, I made some common- 
place remark in French to the effect that 
the boat was very late. The sound of my 
voice, or perhaps the English accent of my 
French, seemed to break the spell of some 
delusion. The elder lady replied quickly 
with a smile, and in excellent English: 
Ab, you are English after all ; we thought 
we recognised a compatriot, formerly known 
to us. The likeness is remarkable, is it 
not, Olga?” turning to her daughter. The 
girl replied with a simple gesture of assent, 
as if she could not trust herself to speak. 
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Her face had lost the glow of excitement, 
and had relapsed into its former pathetic 
calm. The ice was broken. I was soon 
engaged in an animated conversation with 
the elder lady, and the daughter was 
occasionally drawn in to join the talk. 
They were evidently cultivated people, 
excellent linguists, and acquainted with 
general European literature. In their 
society time flew so rapidly, that it was 
something of a surprise when our boat 
actually drew up to the quay, just as the 
midnight hour was tolled out from the 
great Domkirche, and echoed from all 
around, 

The steamer was crammed with fruit- 
baskets, piled high above the deck, leaving 
hardly standing room for passengers, of 
whom, however, there were very few. 
Carrying the light portmanteau of my 
companions, as well as my own, I led the 
way to the fore-part of the vessel, where a 
space had been kept clear of fruit-baskets. 
The night was calm and genial, and we 
agreed that it would be pleasanter to camp 
out on deck than to descend into the saloon, 
and, arranging rugs, and shawls, camp 
stools and portmanteaus, we settled our- 
selves comfortably to continue our talk. 
Soon the boat was on the move, and we 
passed away from the twinkling lights of 
the City, and from the roar and rattle of 
the trains on the great latticed railway 
bridge, into the gloom and calm of the 
silent river. 

For a time we looked back upon the 
huge cathedral towers, touched here and 
there by silvery flakes of moonlight ; 
but these soon disappeared in the mist 
of night, and the low and distant shores 
were lost altogether in the hazy gloom. 

Thus we travelled on, cut adrift as it 
were from the every-day world—as far as 
sight and sounds were concerned, we might 
have been sailing half-way between earth 
and sky. And thus we three, who had 
been thrown together haphazard on this 
summer night, seemed loosened altogether 
from all sense of earthly responsibility, 
and fell into the vague and dreamy talk, 
discussing and questioning all kinds of 
theories touching heaven and earth, and 
the mysteries and problems of life and 
death. 

Hours passed quick!y away; the light 
of dawn was already gilding the turbid 
waters of the river, when we were conscious 
of an unusual bustle on board. No doubt 
we were approaching the German frontier, 
where there is generally some trifling 





Custom House formality to go through. 
Bat this night something more than 
ordinary was in progress. A strong party 
of German officials had come on board, 
and, with rattling arms and gleaming 
lanterns, were making a minute survey of 
all the passengers. My travelling com- 
panions exchanged glances of alarm. The 
chief of the officials was approaching us, 
accompanied by the “conductor” of the 
steamer. 

“ Ah, you have some Russian passengers 
on board,” said the former, in the con- 
vinced manner of a German official. 

The elder of my companions put her 
hand appealingly upon my arm. 

“We are lost, my son, unless you can 
save us.” 

The Prussian officer, tall and stiff, was 
standing over us, while his companion held 
the lamp. 

“This is an English party!” said the 
latter apologetically, as if he were intro- 
ducing some poor wandering people to the 
notice of a king. 

* Ah!” said the German, sniffing the 
air suspiciously and majestically. ‘“ How 
do we know that?” 

How, indeed! I might plunge into 
perjury fathoms deep, but could I ever con- 
vince this sceptical, iron-framed man that 
I and my “compagnons de voyage” were 
of the same nationality? He would insist 
on examination of papers, baggage, and all 
the rest; and I should be brought to 
shame, and probably haled off to the 
—— to share the fate of my female 

riends, whatever that might be. And yet 

one soft, appealing look from Olga made 
me think that all this would be endurable 
in such company. And then suddenly it 
occurred to me, I have a passport! Yes; 
my mother, who is an old-fashioned 
traveller, insisted on our having a foreign- 
office passport in our joint names when we 
started on our travels, and there it re- 
mained untouched in the note-case, where 
I had first placed it. I sprang to my feet, 
and politely saluted the official. 

‘* Pardon me, I have a passport.” 

“Ha, ha! goot, goot! he has a pass- 
port,” said the German, his features relax- 
ing as he examined the document carefully 
by the light of the lantern. “Ah yes, 
the Graf von Salisbury,” he remarked ap- 
provingly, as he scanned the signature, 
“Very goot, man. So, so, Esquiar, and 
Mistress Esquiar, and Miss Esquiar—very 

oot.” 
, It was so much in accordance with the 
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officials’ sense of fitness, this lucky passport 
of mine, that the iron man at once relaxed. 
Yes, he became polite, effusive, especially 
to the ladies, who bore the ordeal with 
wonderful composure. 

But it was a great relief when the 
steamer slackened speed, and the high 
official and his subordinates disappeared 
over the vessel’s side, Still none of us 
spoke till the appearance of sundry homely, 
comfortable fellows in the uniform of the 
Dutch Custom< House assured us that we 
were fairly over the frontier. 

Then the elder lady, before I could stop 
her, raised my hand to her lips and kissed 
it, 


‘* You have saved us from death, or what 
is perhaps worse, the prolonged torture of 
a convict’s life. The Germans, had they 
caught us, would have sent us back to the 
prisons of the Czar.” 

Yes, they were revolutionists, these 
pleasing, interesting women—refugees from 
Russia. Husband, son, lover, all had joined 
the ranks of the secret brotherhood. 

The head of the family, Count Ipsiloff, 
was an exile, The son had died upon the 
scaffold. The fate of the lover was still 
uncertain. He was Olga’s lover, this 
young man, whose features so strongly 
resembled my own, a certain Count Loris 
Malakoff, noble, rich, and generous, who 
had sacrificed everything for the cause. 

And yet some of the brotherhood sus- 
pected him, and, as a test, he was selected 
for an enterprise of great peril, the nature 
of which we need not enquire about. But, 
on the eve of the appointed day, Loris 
disappeared ; the clue to the whole con- 
spiracy was in the hands of the police; 
wholesale arrests were made; numerous 
executions followed, and among them that 
of Olga’s brother, Stephen. But of Loris 
nothing was known. Only a terrible report 
had been circulated, on the authority of a 
prison official who was a secret sy mpathiser, 
to the effect that Loris had been the 
traitor, that his heart had failed him at 
the last, and that he had given himself up 
to the police, and revealed the whole con- 
spiracy, 

It was also said that he would be soon 
liberated, and, to save him from the 
vengeance of the brotherhood, conveyed 
secretly, in disguise, probably in the cha- 
racter of an Englishman, as far as 
London, where, lost in the immensity of 
the crowd, he might best hope to escape 
the fate that would eurely dog him as long 
as he lived. 





Hence, when the Russian ladies saw the 
very fac-simile of their former friend on the 
quay, the sight seemed to confirm the 
worst suspicions that had been entertained 
about him, 

Olga loved him, but she would rather 
that he should be dead than so dishonoured. 
She had always refused to believe that he 
had been a traitor. 

“ Now,” concluded Madame Ipsiloff, “I 
am hoping to join my husband in Holland. 
He is growing old, alas! like myself, and has 
been compelled to retire from the active 
list of the revolutionary band.” 

They proposed to take ship for America, 
there to end their days in poverty and 
exile—they who had been once rich, 
honoured, and happy. 

All this, whispered rathered than spoken 
in low, earnest tones, produced a profound 
feeling of sorrow and depression. But just 
then the sun, which was nct far above the 
horizon, burst out from among the clouds 
that had hitherto concealed it, and lit up 
all the surrounding scene. Olga roused 
herself from her attitude of mournful de- 
pression, and, as if inspired by the sun- 
beams, like the vocal Egyptian statue, 
burst into song. She had acharming fresh 
contralto voice, and the old Russian hymn 
that she sung, addressed to the rising sun, 
was full of pathos and charm. 

Soon after the town of Nimegen came 
in sight, quaintly perched upon a solitary 
bluff by the river bank. A number of 
poeple were awaiting the steamer on the 
quay, and, among them, one who raised his 
hands and made a peculiar signal in the 
air. “Ah, we are awaited here; good 
friend, we must part, never to meet again.” 
A hurried leave-taking followed; warm 
pressure of the hand, fervid good wishes. 
They were gone, and left behind them a 
blank sense of loss and pain—these people, 
whom I had known only for a short sum- 
mer’s night, 

After my companions had left, I remem- 
ber little about the voyage down the Rhine, 
till towards the afternoon, when the conduc- 
tor warned me, asleep on one of the sofas 
in the saloon, that Dordrecht was close at 
hand. Here I met with a disappointment. 
The porter of the hotel was awaiting me 
with a letter from my mother. Bad news 
had come from England—my sister Bell’s 
“ fiancé ” had broken or otherwise damaged 
his leg, and my mother had started with her 
for home early that morning, by way of 
Brussels, Paris, and Dover. Well, there was 
no need for me to follow them in baste. I 
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would go on to Rotterdam by the steamer, 
and take the boat for Harwich on the fol- 
lowing day. It was not till we had left the 
old town far behind, and had entered the 
maze of waters about Rotterdam—crowded 
with steamers and gay barges—that I re- 
membered that I was vexatiously short of 
money. I had relied on getting a supply 
from my mother; and now I found, after 
searching all my pockets, only just enough, 
with a very trifling margin, to pay my fare 
home. 

In a general way there would be no par- 
ticular hardship in spending a night out of 
doors and avoiding the hotel bill in that 
way. But I was overwhelmed with sleep, 
having been travelling incessantly for 
several days, and I longed for nothing so 
much as to stretch my limbs on a comfort- 
able bed. Well, there were, no doubt, 
many decent places at Rotterdam where 
one could get a bed fora couple of shillings. 
I took the “conductor” of the steamer 
into confidence, and he at once gave me the 
card of a kind of boarding-house, where the 
charges would be quite within my margin. 

Presently we were alongside the 
Boompjeo, that pleasantest of quays, with 
its avenues of trees, its solid old-fashioned 
buildings, and lively bustling surroundings, 
The steamer was at once invaded by a 
crowd of porters, touts, and other non- 
descripts, and one of these latter seized my 
portmanteau, and made me his chosen prey. 
I gave the man the card of my hotel, and 
grunting out “Ja-ja!” he led the way to 
the shore, waving his hand in the air as a 
signal to somebody on the quay, no doubt, 
that he had secured a prize. Half-a-dozen 
hands were held up in different directions 
among the crowd, and as we passed along 
the quay my attendant was joined by two 
other men who helped him to carry the 
portmanteau. We passed along several 
narrow, tortuous streets, we crossed a 
canal or two of dark and uninviting ap- 
pearance, and at last turned into a 
gloomy handsomely-carved gateway, and 
stopped before a heavy, massive door, 
let into a kind of arched recess adorned 
with carvings of floral and_ heraldic 
emblems. The door was opened by an 
old woman, with an elaborately-wrinkled 
face, who was busy with brooms 
and mops, and pails. My conductor led 
the way upstairs—up a narrow, curving 
staircase all done in red distemper, and re- 
minding one of the companion-ladder of a 
ship—up we went higher and higher, the 
stairs becoming steeper, narrower, aud more 





gloomy at every stage. We came to a 
pause at last, and, pushing open a door, my 
porter led the way into a large, bare room 
—bare of furniture that is, for the ceiling 
was richly decorated, and the panelled 
walls were adorned with fruit and flowers 
finely carved, but much hacked and defaced. 
There were tables all along the room, 
covered with oilcloth, where one or two 
groups, seemingly of emigrants, were sitting 
with bags of provender beside them, 
drinking beer out of huge mugs, and dis- 
cussing bread and onions, cheese and garlic, 
with much apparent relish. 

In one corner of the room sat a family 
group of care-worn homely people, who 
seemed to be in charge of the establish- 
ment. A woman was mending stockings ; 
another was at work with a sewing- 
machine ; children were busy over their 
lesson books; and a pale and studious- 
looking youth, in spectacles, was making 
entries in a big book. To this last my 
conductor addressed himself, evidently on 
the subject of my sojourn there. I should 
have liked to join in the conversation, 
but the pale youth spoke only Dutcb. 
Thus I was very much at the mercy 
of my nondescript porter from the 
quay, who seemed to be taking “ carte 
blanche ” as to arrangements for my recep- 
tion. The young man in spectacles looked 
puzzled, undecided ; but at last he handed 
a key to the porter, who forthwith, in a 
triumphant manner, shouldered my port- 
manteau and led the way up more flights 
of stairs, ever growing darker and steeper. 

Then we came to a really handsome 
chamber, panelled and carved like the 
other, but much more elaborately furnished: 
velvet couches, gilded chairs, mirrors, 
sconces, clocks, all kinds of bric-d-brac 
cumbered the room, leaving just space for 
a table and a few practicable chairs, and 
two massive box bedsteads, each occupied 
by two enormous feather beds, These last 
two pieces of furniture attracted my atten- 
tion most. There was not the vestige of 
any kind of accessories in the way of 
sheets, pillows, or bolsters; but the feather 
beds were deliciously soft and inviting. 
Dismissing my managing porter with a 
gratuity which, for a wonder, he received 
without grumbling, I locked the door with 
the huge key, and, kicking off my shoes, 
jumped into the middle of the feather beds. 
Next moment I was fast asleep. 

I awoke with a start, and a strange night- 
marish feeling about me. It was midnight, 
and all the clocks in the room were chiming 
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the hour, one after another, in every variety 
of tone. But late as it was, the narrow 
street below was full of life and noise. 
Never had I heard such a babel of sounds 
rizing up in the middle of the night, such 
shoutiog and laughter ; street music, songs 
from sailors’ taverns, a roar of voices every- 
where—everywhere, that is, but in this 
particular house, which seemed as silent as 
the grave. 

My room must have been seven floors 
above the street ; but the houses opposite 
were equally tall, and every floor of them 
was lighted up and wide awake, and doing 
its best to swell the general uproar. Just 
in face of my window a supper party was 
going ov, all in full dress, with choice 
dishes, and flasks of wine and liqueurs of 
every imaginable shape. The sight made 
me hungry; I was weak indeed and ex- 
hausted from hunger, for I had tasted 
nothing since breakfast, and yet I had 
probably slept away all chance of getting 
anything to eat. 

It was a strange chamber, this of mine ; 
there was no bell-pull or other means of 
communicating with the world below— 
plenty of gilt chandeliers, but no candles, 
nor gas, nor paraffin lamp, nor even 
matches. There was just light enough from 
the street to show me the way about the 
room, and I made for the door, intending 
to rouse somebody to give me supper, or, 
anyhow, lights. The room opened upon a 
narrow landing, and another door should 
have given entrance to the stairs, but that 
door was locked. Then 1 began to think 
that I was in a trap. 

Yet surely they were honest people, those 
down below. The mild young man in 
spectacles, the industrious house mother, 
had not the stamp of thief or murderer on 
their brows. That locking up was accidental 
perhaps, or we will say a custom of the 
country. I shook the door, but it was firm 
and solid. I listened intently at the 
crevices. Not a sound was to be heard. 
And yet—yes—as I listened, I heard from 
far below, the measured tramp of footsteps 
on the stairs. It was a ghostly eerie sound, 
muffled and soft, as the footsteps mounted 
stage by stage. The sound scarcely in- 
creased ; footsteps muffled and soft, and 
yet with a regular rhythmic beat, as if 
many were treading a kind of military 
march. Perhaps they were ghosts after 
all, the burgher guard out of some old 
picture, marching to supper in their former 
quarters, or Rembrandt’s night watch, who 
had stepped boldly out of the canvas. 





The footsteps stopped at the landing 
just beneath mine, and no doubt passed 
into the room immediately below. After 
all, it was perhaps only a friendly party who 
had come to sup together. Anyhow, they 
could have nothing to do with me, [ 
returned to my room, locked the door and 
took a seat by the window, feeling a sense 
of companionship and security iu the noisy 
street, and the lights from people’s windows. 
I think I must have dozed in my chair, for 
when I roused myself, the street had 
become perfectly quiet ; lights had gone 
out, and the whole city seemed to sleep. 

Three o'clock rang out, most dismal 
and depressing of all the short hours, 
I could hear no movement in the floor 
below ; but then the timbers and beams 
were thick and strong, and little sound 
could penetrate. Then I certainly heard 
a sound, dull, yet distant, as if a num- 
ber of people, sitting in company, had 
risen simultaneously, slightly pushing back 
their chairs, The noise somehow appalled 
me. It was as if a jury had risen and 
were about to deliver their verdict. But 
what had that to do with me? 

But there was a decided stir and 
movement below, and, creeping to the 
door to listen, surely I heard footsteps 
ascending the stairs to my landing. Not 
so many footsteps this time, but still 
enough. The door of the staircase was 
unlocked and opened cautiously, and foot- 
steps advanced softly to the door of my 
chamber. From my post of observation I 
could hear the slow, regular breathing of 
five or sixmen. After which, there sounded 
a knock upon the door, gentle yet distinct. 

“ What is your business?” I demanded 
in a voice I tried to render firm. 

“Ouvrez,” was bellowed forth for sole 
answer. 

The knock was twice repeated ; a regular 
“sommation,” in fact—and the delay gave 
me the opportunity of hastily piling some 
furniture as a barricade; but after the third 
summons someone threw himself heavily 
against the door. The screws of the lock 
gave way, and the door flew open, scatter- 
ing my barricade in all directions. I made 
for the window with the wild notion of 
raising an alarm, when I was seized, flung 
down, and knelt upon by half-a-dozen 
men. 

But, after the first attack, no further 
violence was used than was necessary to 
secure me.. A lamp was brought into the 
room, and while held in the chair by two 
or three pairs of powerful hands, a number 
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of men came forward, one by one, and ex- 
amined my features attentively. 

They were dark-bearded men with 
strange, earnest, wistful eyes—not cruel- 
looking men, but rather tender and humane, 
you would have said—but they all shook 
their heads and shrugged their shoulders as 
they passed by, as if to say that here was 
a hopeless case. The last of all to pass me 
in review was one whose face I recalled at 
once as that of the old serving-man at 
Cologne. 

Then I understood what all this meant, 
These conspirators mistook me for Count 
Loris, the traitor and spy, whom I was said 
to resemble so much. This man from 
Cologne had no doubt come on by rail, in 
much less time than the steamer had taken, 
and had prepared his friends for my arrival. 
And then this trap had been laid. 

But not for me, I recognised joyfully, 
and cried out with full assurance: 

“ Ah, you are all mistaken, gentlemen ; 
I am not the man you seek. I am an 
Englishman. .. . See my passport.” 

To my horror, the only reply was a gene- 
ral pitying smile. 

“We knew that you would say that,” 
replied one. ‘Ah, that you should have 
sank so low.” 

Protests, threats, entreaties, all were of 
no avail. 

They did not leave me long in doubt as 
to their purpose. Choosing a ponderous 
beam with a strong hook affixed to it, 
convenient for their purpose, a noose was 
soon dangling therefrom. 

“ Courage, my friend,” cried one of the 
men who held me, feeling that my frame 
trembled. ‘Courage, it is but a short 
journey, and will soon be over.” 

Short as the journey may be, it is still a 
dreadful one. I tremble even now as I 
think of that moment, and yet, terrible as 
it was, I only sought to prolong it. 

“Give me half-an-hour to prepare for 
death,” I begged, “if you insist on mur- 
dering me.” 

It was acknowledged that the request 
was reasonable, and those about me seated 
themselves apart, while one or two of the 
humbler members of the party knelt down 
and repeated a prayer or two in Russian. 

The time of delay passed away, and 
again there was a general movement in the 
room, as all present rose to their feet. 

Just at this moment a rosy streak of 
dawn flushed through the windows, lighting 
up the whole grim, fearful scene ; a beam 





of sunlight stretched athwart the room, 


and again, as if inspired by the morning 
light, a clear, sweet voice from far below 
trilled out a stanza of the strange, wild 
Russian hymn. 

“Tt is Olga,” I cried; “bring her to 
me.” 

Said a grave voice : 

“Yes, that is just; they loved each 
other, let them bid an eternal adieu.” 

Then I knew that I was saved, although 
I heard no more; for, overcome by all the 
terrible experiences of the night, all my 
perceptions seemed to desert me. When I 
came to myself I found that two women 
were bending over me, chafing my hands, 
bathing my temples, and moistening my 
lips with some aromatic cordial. 

“ He will do now,” said the voice of the 
elder Russian lady. ‘Come, Olga, they 
are waiting.” 

“ Adieu,” whispered Olga, bending over 
me. ‘Forgive us and forget us.” And 
then she softly pressed my forehead with 
her lips. 

* Adieu for ever,” and she passed away. 

That evening I found myself in my 
mother’s drawing-room in Kensington, 
giving her, and my sister, and her 
lover, a full account of my Continental 
adventures ; but keeping carefully to my- 
self my connection with the Revolutionary 


party. 

The other day, by the way, I came across 
the old serving-man accidentally in the 
Strand. He stared as he recognised me. 

“You need be under no apprehensions 
now, monsieur,” he said; ‘‘all has been 
cleared up about poor Count Loris. He 
died in prison, and would not speak a 
word, And we now revere him as one of 
the noblest of our martyrs ; and Mademoi- 
selle Olga is happy, quite happy.” 

But the old rogue would not reveal the 
secret of her whereabouts, and was quite 
impervious to bribes. 





THE TRUE “ POOR MAN’S FRIEND.” 

I HAVE no doubt the seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury had often read Blake’s exquisite 
poem : 


When my mother died I was very young; 
And my father sold me while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry ‘‘’weep, ‘weep, weep!” 
So your chimneys I sweep, and in soot I sleep. 


There’s little Tom Dacre, who cried when his head, 
That curled like a lamb’s back, was shaved; so I 


sald : 
‘*Hush, Tom, never mind it ; for when your head’s 


are, 
You know that the soot cannot spoil your white 
air.’ 
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I should like to quote the whole ; and 
along with it to give extracts from what 
Charles Lamb said about chimney-sweepers. 
But Lord Shaftesbury helped so many 
sufferers besides the climbing boys, that it 
is best to begin with him, and to see how 
he grew to be a sort of English Saint 
Vincent de Paul, thoroughly practical ; 
personally “ narrow” in doctrine, yet never 
letting doctrine stand between him and a 
chance of doing good ; and, above all, full 
of what the author of a book, “ Ecce 
Homo,” which he could never appreciate, 
well calls “the enthusiasm of humanity.” 

Heredity means something in men, no 
less than in dogs and horses. To belong to 
an “ old family” is a privilege, for it ought to 
mean that culture, and tact, and true gentle- 
ness have got into the blood, so to speak, 

The Shaftesburys are an old family ; 
some of them have been good, some bad. 
Of John Cooper, of Rockborne, near the 
“ three shire stone,” between Dorset, Hants, 
and Wilts, it was written in 1619: “ He is 
very lovely both in face and person, of a 
moderate stature, of an easy and affable 
nature, fair and justin all affairs.” This 
Hampshire Squire married the daughter 
and heiress of Sir Antony Ashley, of Saint 
Giles’s, Cranbourne (Macaulay, in the 
* Armada,” talks of “ Cranbourne’s Oaks”) 
who had been knighted at the taking of 
Cadiz, in 1597. Of Ashley we read: he 
was for wisdom, courage, experience, skill in 
weapon, agility and strength of body, scarce 
paralleled in his age; of a large mind in 
all his actions, his person of the lowest.” 

Their son was the first Earl Shaftesbury, 
short, like his grandfather; weakly, like his 
mother; yet so energetic that at Exeter 
College, he ‘became the leader of all the 
rough young men, raw-boned Cornish and 
Devon gentlemen, famous for courage and 
strength, which in great numbers yearly 
came to that College, and did there main- 
tain in the schools coursing against Christ 
Church, the most numerous college in 
Oxford.” 

“Coursing” had once meant a trial of 
wit, a leash of lads being slipped to cap 
verses, or to worry one another with 
dialectical questions ; but, in the decay of 
learning, it had come to be a sort of “tug 
of war,” in which—since the Shaftesbury 
side often came off victorious—generalship 
counted for at least as much as strength. 
He was a reformer, too, and managed to 
et rid of the ugly custom of “ tucking 
reshmen,” that is, ‘‘the seniors would with 
the right thumb nail, left long on purpose, 





grate off all the skin from lip to chin, and 
then make the sufferers drink a glass of 
salt and water.” 

Married at eighteen to Lord Keeper 
Coventry’s daughter, the first Earl became 
an active politician, changing sides so often 
and so audaciously, that no one has been 
able to suggest motives for such unparalleled 
conduct. 

Royalist and Republican by turns, he 
became, after the Restoration, successively 
a courtier, a patriot, a member of the Cabal, 
a fierce exclusionist. Dryden is very hard 
upon him in his ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel ;” 
yet even he bears strong testimony to his 
incorruptibility : 

The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
None sat in Israel’s courts with hands more clean : 


Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 
Swift of despatch and easy of access. 


The great blot on his character, of course, 
is that either party or conviction led him 
to side with Titus Oates; but in this the 
almost unanimous voice of England was 
with him. Indeed, one of the strangest 
facts of our history is how the whole nation 
was for a time deluded by this, to us, now- 
adays, most transparent imposture. 

On the other hand, Shaftesbury had a 
great share in passing the Habeas Corpus 
Act; and the sober-minded Locke, who 
lived in close intimacy with him for twenty 
years, forms a very different estimate of 
him from that of the rash Lord Macaulay. 
Lady Russell calls him “that great 
faulty human being in whom the faults are 
indissolubly blended with the greatness.” 

Shaftesbury was fond of quoting Ra- 
leigh’s grand saying: ‘*‘ Whosoever shall 
follow truth too near the heels, it may haply 
strike out his teeth”; so, at any rate, he 
claimed to have conscience, and not party, 
for his guide. 

Of his three wives, the one who bore 
him an heir was a Cecil, that is, of royal 
blood through John of Gaunt, so that the 
friend of climbing boys and trappers and 
hurryers and mill hands, the organiser of 
shoeblack brigades, the enemy of oppression 
and wrong in every form, could truly claim 
kin with the Plantagenets. His only child 
was weak in mind and body, and was mar- 
ried at seventeen, Locke choosing the wife 
—the requisites being “ good blood, good 
person and constitution, above all, good 
education, and a character as remote as 
— from that of a Court or town-bred 
] y.” 

Dorothy Manners, third daughter--aged 
sixteen—of the first Duke of Rutland, was 
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found to suit all these requirements, No 
doubt they were married thus early lest the 
weakly boy might die, and the estates pass 
to some distant cousin. Their son, Locke’s 
pupil, author of the ‘ Characteristics,” 
posed as a philosopher—‘the boldest 
Englishman who has a claim to the title,” 
said Voltaire. His doctrine, that “ ridicule 
is the test of truth,” would commend him 
to the sneering Frenchman. 

Of the fifth Earl, the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” says, “his poor neighbours, 
whether in the adjacent towns or villages, 
are fed, clothed, or comforted with a rare 
benevolence hereditary in the Shaftes- 
burys.” 

So much for heredity, to which we all owe 
so much more than most of us imagine. Now 
for the training which prepared the seventh 
Earl for his life’s work. Distinctly, it was 
not good. The sombre, sad look, which 
somewhat marred a face and figure otherwise 
surpassingly graceful, was a survival of a 
boyhood cheered by no parental love, and 
blighted in what the sufferer afterwards 
described as ‘‘an aristocratic Dotheboys. 
. . » Never was there such a wicked, filthy 
school before or since ; and the treatment 
was starvation and cruelty.” His father 
was taken up with public life; his mother, 
a fascinating, fashion-loving daughter of 
the house of Marlborough, wholly neglected 
him. Holidays were a burden ; and school, 
with its bullying and its Dr. Horne, he 
dreaded. 

At school he was underfed; at home, 
when his parents were away, he and his 
sisters were “times without number kept 
without sufficient food, and lay awake 
whole winter nights, suffering from cold 
and hunger.” It is a terrible thought that 
a boy of any rank should “ regard even his 
schoolmaster and the school bullies with less 
fear than he regarded his parents.” The 
only use of recording this is to show the 
connection between suffering and sympathy, 
Lord Shaftesbury could feel not only for, 
but with all, especially with the young, 
because, as young Antony Ashley Cooper, 
he had, for five wretched years from the 
time he was seven, known loneliness, and 
cold, and hunger. 

At Harrow a new life opened for him ; 
and now, too, his holidays were no longer 
spent in Grosvenor Square or Richmond, 
but at the old seat, Wimborne St. Giles, 
with Cranborne Chase, and its twelve 
thousand deer—they lasted on till 1828— 
and six lodges, each with its ranger, within 
easy reach, 





Here he took to natural history ; indeed 
his bent was always scientific, but at the 
call of philanthropy he stifled all these 
youthful likings. His religion, a marked 
feature, he owed chiefly to Maria Millis, the 
housekeeper, who taught him prayers and 
hymns which he remembered and used to his 
latest day, and whose death nearly broke 
his boy’s heart. Her watch, a legacy to 
him, was the only one he ever wore. 

At Oxford he read hard. His tutor’s 
first question had been : 

“Do you intend to take a degree?” 

“T cannot say, but I will try,” was the 
answer. 

He got a first class, of which he says : 

“T’ve had many surprises in life, but I 
never was more surprised than at the result 
of my exam.” 

It showed self-denial in one who had so 
long been kept out of all the amusements 
of which most lads in his station have too 
much. The same power of application he 
showed five years later, when he learnt 
Welsh with such good purpose that he was 
made a Bard and a Druid, and wrote Welsh 
articles in the ‘‘ Cambrian Quarterly.” 

Of course, a man of such birth too, a 
great pet of the Duke of Wellington, was 
sure of office; but for some time delicate 
health kept him in the background. 

In 1828, he was put on the Indian 
Board of Control, and signalised his two 
years of office by lifting up his voice 
against “‘suttee.” His colleagues called 
him mad; to threaten such a_ time- 
honoured practice was to lay the axe to 
the root of the “pagoda tree ;” but his 
friend, Lord W. Bentinck, was sent out 
as Governor-General, and he at once, with 
a stroke of his pen, abolished this “ do- 
mestic institution.” 


His first philanthropic effort was to 


amend the Lunacy Laws. The days were 
not long past when Sydney Smith in the 
Edinburgh Review,” vol. xxviii, apologised 
for the disgust he must cause his readers 
by the horrible details he had to quote, 
and when “rotatory chairs” and ‘baths of 
surprise” were, with flogging, among the 
accepted remedies. Lord Ashley’s maiden 
speech was in support of Gordon’s Bill for 
regulating asylums. His diary tells of 
growing popularity with all classes, and of 
dinners with the East India Company to 
which he went wholly counter to the ad- 
vice of ‘that silly brag, Lord Wallace,” 
who said: ‘“ Keep ’em at a distance ; don’t 
let it be known they have access to you.” 
“ Stuff! If a man be honest, I’m proud of 
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his acquaintance.” Things are changed 
since it was ‘“ remarkable condescension ” 
for an Earl’s son to be civil to City mer- 
chants, and since a poor witling like Theo- 
dore Hook could raise a laugh by protest- 
ing he never went east of Temple Bar. 

Ofcourse Lord Ashley was a Tory—spent 
sixteen thousand pounds on his election for 
Dorset, and voted against the Reform Bill ; 
yet, even in 1831 he began to be called “ the 
working man’s friend,” by those who saw 
that votes were not the chief thing for 
people, who bad only one public school for 
the poor in an area of thirty-two square 
miles, including the towns of Oldham and 
Ashton ; whose mill-schools were a farce— 
“kept by engine-man, slubber, book- 
keeper, or by any of their wives for the 
two hours enjoined by law”—and whose 
Sunday schools were turned into places for 
teaching simply the three “R's.” Since 
1806, when we gave the “ coup-de-griice ” 
to Indian cotton manufactures, the de- 
mand for our cottons had multiplied a 
hundredfold. Machinery was invented to 
meet this demand ; and the comparatively 
independent hand-loom weaver gave place 
to the “slave of the mill.” The men, if 
they grumbled, could be turned adrift ; 
for water-power would do most of the 
heavy work, and the machinery could be 
almost wholly managed by children. And 
these children—they weresweptup—bought 
up—from the workhouses all over the island 
and sent to Lancashire in barge-loads, and 
there kept working in relays day and night, 
sleeping in foul berths saturated with oil, 
kicked and beaten by the overlooker, 
working for fourteen hours a day in a 
temperature of from 70° to 90°, with no 
redress if maimed by the wheels, against 
which, in their half-sleep, they often fell. 

Lord Ashley was greatly moved by the 
story of their wrongs ; but his Factory Bill 
was a very long time in being passed. 
He had been anticipated to some extent 
by the father of the great Sir Robert Peel, 
who, in 1802, championed the cause of 
these poor parish apprentices, insisting 
that they should be clothed, fed, and in- 
structed, and should not work more than 
twelve hours a day. His Bill was no sooner 
passed than, instead of taking apprentices, 
the mill-owners simply hired for wages the 
children of the towns, in which, after steam 
had made them independent of water 
power—found mostly in lonely valleys— 
the mills began to be built, 

These children, unprotected by any Act, 
they could treat as they pleased ; and, in 





consequence, it was necessary in 1819 to 
forbid the employment of children under 
nine, and to order that none under sixteen 
should work more than twelve hours a 
day. But still children were employed— 
certificates of age, for one thing, being 
falsified by parents anxious for their child- 
ren’s wages—and a further Bill, passed in 
1831, was so amended as to be worthless, 
The ‘Ten Hours’ Bill” was first introduced 
in 1831, by Mr. T. Sadler, M.P. for Newark. 
Then Newark was disfranchised ; and Lord 
Ashley took up the work. 

It was time to do something, for the evil 
was a crying one. Southey the poet, for 
instance, went over one of Marshall’s mills. 
“The children look very delicate,” he re- 
marked. “Yes,” answered the manager, 
“few live to be twenty; the air is always 
so full of flew.” ‘He spoke thus,” adds 
Southey, “ with as little compunction as a 
General would in calculating the probable 
loss of life in a campaign.” 

A Commission was appointed at the 
request of the mill-owners, with the view 
of shunting the Bill. The workmen were 
indignant. Richard Oastler, their cham- 
pion, urged them to refuse to give evidence 
before the Commission. At Leeds, three 
thousand children paraded about, each with 
the motto “Ten Hours’ Bill” in their caps. 
Lord Ashley wished his Bill extended to 
all sorts of mills ; but Government exerted 
its influence against him, and carried in 
1833 a sham measure of its own, based on 
the report of its Commission. Oastler, in 
despair, went to the Tories, pointing out that 
if they would pass the ‘Ten Hours’ Bill,” 
all the Reformers in England could not 
touch them ; but there was no such thing 
in those days as Tory- Radicalism, or 
‘dishing the Whigs”; so no one would 
listen to him. Poor Oastler, he felt what 
a shame it was that ‘the claims of labour” 
should be made the shuttlecock of party. 

Oastler pointed out how the Government 
Act was a mere farce, as was proved by one 
hundred and seventy-seven convictions in a 
year among one thousand nine hundred and 
forty mills, though most of the offences 
were passed over, the mill-owners being in 
many cases the magistrates. One typical 
case was reported, in which some boys had 
been kept at work for thirty-four hours in 
the cellar of a Yorkshire mill, where the 
air was so foul that workmen tied handker- 
chiefs round their mouths before going in. 
The mill-owners threatened : “If the Ten 
Hours Bill passes, thirty-five thousand 
children will be thrown out of work ;” and 
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Cobden sided with them, speaking with 
strange bitterness of “the mock philan- 
thropy of Tory landowners, who are so 
anxious for the factory hands and yet 
won’t relax the Corn Laws.” So did Hume 
(who by-and-by supported the Colliery 
Bill), declaring the Bill was only a party 
mancuvre. So did Lord J. Russell: 
“Tt means diminished wages and starva- 
tion”; and O’Connell—who vainly hoped 
Lord John would help him about Ireland 
—went with him. Bright, too, would 
rather workmen should force their em- 
ployers to do the right thing, instead of 
“trusting to the emasculating aid of Parlia- 
ment.” Peel, too, was against it; and so 
the Bill was lost, Lord Ashley getting a 
hundred and eleven votes, Government a 
hundred and nineteen ; and the old delusive 
system went on, inspectors giving notice 
of their visits; and, as Charles Dickens 
said in an admirable letter to Lord Ashley 
in 1838, sixty-nine hours a week being not 
thought too much for an English child in a 
stifling mill, by a House which had limited 
the negro’s open-air labour to forty-five 
hours. Peel does not come out well from 
this Factory Bill agitation ; Lord Ashley 
constantly complains of “ Peel’s flummery, 
and want of principle.” But then few men 
carried—as Lord Ashley did—his conscience 
into politics. He changed, too, his opinion 
of the Dake of Wellington, to whom, when 
young, he had been deeply attached. 

The Duke, he had already found, was 
a hard man; but he was not prepared to 
get such a note as this: ‘Mr. Stevens* 
has thought fit to leave at Apsley House 
some petitions about the Factory Act: 
they will be found with the porter.” He 
found, too, that ‘the Evangelical religion- 
ists are not to be relied on. Humanity 
gets at least as much help from ‘ men of 
the world’ as from those who claim to be 
unworldly.” 

The Press was almost all on his side ; the 
* Morning Chronicle” helping vigorously, 
the “Times” denouncing the dilatoriness 
of the Government, and stigmatising the 
frequent ‘‘ counts out” as “trickery of the 
grossest kind.” 

The Government Act turned out, as 
Oastler had foretold, a farce. The law was 
systematically broken—in 1838, eighty- 
three thousand pounds were paid in fines ; 
Lord Ashley’s attempt to bring silk mills 
under its jurisdiction was thrown out, so 





* Secretary of the Hand-in-Hand Insurance 
Office, unwearied in his labours for the cause. 





was his motion to reduce “ young persons’” 
weekly hours from sixty-nine to fifty-eight. 
Mr. Pease, the Darlington Quaker, violently 
opposed this, declaring that, if it passed he 
must either close his mills, or torture and 
overdrive the children. 

Meanwhile, fresh facts came out; the 
Nottingham lace mills, for instance, were 
found to be the most cruelly managed of 
any; some of them were open all night, 
the children being kept lying on the floors, 
weary and worn out, so as to be ready when 
wanted. In silk mills girls of six were work- 
ing ten hours a day—so small some of them, 
that they had to be set on stools to reach 
their work. Lord Ashley’s article in the 
“Quarterly” (1840) helped to keep up 
public interest in what the scorners called, 
“mercy by statute”; it proved that the 
awful predictions about a ruined trade and 
starving population had been falsified by 
the event, and asserted the oft-forgotten 
maxim, that “ nothing morally wrong can 
be politically right.” 

In 1841, he was made D.C.L. by his 
University : ‘It was my due long ago, so 
far as it is, worth anything, but I did not 
like to refuse it now. I was received with 
courtesy and nothing more ; my popularity, 
such as it is lies, with ‘ the unwashed.’” 
Seven years before he had been received 
at Commemoration with a storm of hisses. 
Here is a case which shows why “the un- 
washed” loved him. A young woman in 
a Stockport mill was caught by a wheel, 
whirled round, and flung to the ground 
with broken limbs and mutilated body. 
Her employers deducted eighteen pence 
from her wages for the part of the week 
since the accident! Lord Ashley prose- 
cuted the mill-owners, and at last they had 
to pay one hundred pounds compensation 
and six hundred pounds for the costs on 
both sides, The expense of a few shillings 
would have boxed off the machinery, and 
prevented the accident. This was one of 
many law-suits which he undertook for 
the sake of the factory hands. 

Not till 1844 did the Government bring 
in their long-promiced Bill, limiting “young 
persons” work to twelve hours a day. 
Lord Ashley met it with the cry, “Ten 
hours, and no surrender.” He was furiously 
attacked by Bright, who—“ in a style,” said 
the Delegates’ report, ‘“‘ perhaps the most 
vindictive towards the working classes ever 
used in Parliament” — contradicted the 
statements about unhealthiness, and said 
Lord Ashley looked at Lancashire through 
a telescope, but when he scanned the 
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suffering Dorsetshire labourers, he reversed 
the glass, Sir R. Peel urged that if labour 
in cotton mills was to be restricted, other 
trades, needlework and dressmaking es- 
pecially, ought to be dealt with. ‘Is the 
House,” he asked, ‘‘ prepared to legislate 
for all these people?” And, when a tre- 
mendous cheer was followed by a shout of 
“yes,” Sir Robert replied: ‘ Then I don’t 
see why we should not extend the restric- 
tion to agriculture,” a remark which also 
} called forth a ringing cheer. The Govern- 
ment Bill was twice defeated; but the 
wily Sir James Graham said: “ Let us 
see how the House decides that the blank 
in Clause eight—the number of hours— 
shall be filled up.” This was settled ; the 
Government “twelve” was lost by three ; 
and then, on the motion that the blank be 
filled with ‘‘ten,” there was so much con- 
fusion, that five who had meant to support 
Lord Ashley, by mistake went against him, 
and his proposal, too, was lost by seven 
votes. After Easter the Bill came on 
again, and Peel threw it out by threatening 
to resign if it was passed. ‘The House 
did put itself,” said Charles Greville, “in 
a strange predicament, with its two votes 
directly opposed to each other. But nothing 
could be worse than Graham’s calling the 
Bill ‘a Jack Cade legislation.’” A month 
after, Peel again threatened to resign, un- 
less the House rescinded its vote on the 
Sugar Duties, a course which Disraeli, in 
one of his famous philippics, described as 
“dragging his supporters unreasonably 
through the mire.” 

When the Bill came on again in 1846, 
Lord Ashley felt it his duty to give up his 
seat, owing to the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
which he had been sent to Parliament to 
uphold ; and Mr. Fielden, M.P. for Oldham, 
became the champion of the ten hours’ clause, 
which—by what is called the irony of fate 
—was passed in 1850, while he, who from 
the first had been the soul of the move- 
ment, was out of Parliament. None the less 
was it his Bill; and a more salutary measure, 
forming as it did the basis of a whole code 
for the protection of labour, was never 
passed by any legislative assembly. 

I have left out much, wishing to fol- 
low the Factory Billright through. Thus, 
there was the Field Lane Ragged School, 
established in 1843 by the London City 
Mission, which he began to help soon after 
its foundation. Charles Dickens describes 
how, “ when the school began, unprotected, 
unrecognised, the young fiends who 
swarmed in would badger the ill-trained 





teachers with blasphemous questions, blow 
out the lights, throw the books in the 
gutter, and carry off the female scholars to 
their old wickedness.” Lord Ashley’s help 
went far to account for the change to quiet 
order, which the same writer found 
established two years later. 

Then there was the Model Lodging House 
system, the good of which he had seen 
during those walks in very poor districts, 
which he began during hisfreedom from Par- 
liamentary duties and kept up all the rest 
of his life. I have said nothing about the 
Chimney-sweepers’ Bill, which, started in 
1840, was pushed a step further in 1854, 
and yet another step ten years later, but was 
not carried in its completeness till 1876; 
the deaths of two boys—one only seven 
years old—suffocated in flues, being needed 
to force the House to take decisive action. 
1t had taken more than a century to get 
rid of such a frightful system. 

In 1760, Jonas Hanway, who introduced 
the umbrella, formed a committee to warn 
master sweeps that it was not Christian to 
buy or steal children of from four to eight 
years old, and rub them with brine before 
a hot fire to harden their flesh, lest too 
much of it should be scraped off by the 
rough insides of the flues. In his ‘‘ Senti- 
mental History of Chimney-sweepers ”— 
sentimental was then used in a good sense 
—he pointed out that “ ‘sooty cancer’ is a 
disease which one has no right to inflict on 
one’s fellow-creatures ; and that to light a 
fire below in order to hasten a poor climb. 
ing boy’s journey aloft, or to put out a 
chimney fire by sending a boy up it, are 
scarcely humane practices.” ‘“ Bulgarian 
atrocities” are bad; but I am sure such 
misery never fell to the lot of any human 
beings in any part of Turkey as was the 
daily experience of our climbing boys. 
Yet a “curled and oiled Assyrian bull,” 
Lord Beaumont, could tauntingly say in 
1864: “ The Billis a pitiful cant of pseudo- 
philanthropy. The sole effect of the former 
measures has been that a few more houses 
have been burned, and afew morelivesendan- 
gered than if it had never been passed.” * 

Then, coming between Lord Ashley’s 
earliest efforts for the climbing boys, and 
his first Factory Bill, came the Colliery 
Bill, remarkable for having passed into law 
with comparatively brief delay. One of 





* Charles Darwin was as bitter against the use 


of climbing boys as he was against slavery. His 
sister, at Shrewsbury, successfully prevented the 
efforts of ‘‘the brutal Shropshire Squires ” to make 
the Act a dead letter. 
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my boyish remembrances is the Strand full 
of harrowing pictures of what went on in 
coal-pits. Sandwich men were not invented 
then ; and the huge placards were kept mov- 
ing on trucks andlowcarts. WhenIsawthem 
I was on my way to the City to one of the big 
schools ; and I can now shut my eyes and 
see the “trappers,” wee boys who had to 
sit alone twelve or fourteen hours in total 
darkness, pulling the adit door open when 
the “whirley” full of coal was coming 
near, and letting it shut the moment the 
machine had passed. Fancy such work for 
a nervous child of five—or sometimes four 
—years old. If he fell asleep, there was 
the “strap ;” awake, he had the dread of 
bogey, and the certainty that beetles, rats, 
and such “small deer,” were all around 
him. In some mines the rats would run 
off with the horses’ food before the miners’ 
eyes, and have been known to cause an 
explosion by carrying away a lighted candle. 

The “hurryers,” too, boys and girls, 
from thirteen to seventeen, naked to the 
waist, with nothing on but an old pair of 
trousers, crawling on hands and knees on a 
floor ankle deep in black sludge, a girdle 
round the middle, and a chain passing 
between the legs,‘hooked on to the “ corve” 
—coal carriage. The adits were so narrow 
—often only from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches high—that their backs would be 
scored by rubbing against the roof ; while 
always the air was so stifling, that the 
wonder is how children could grow up in it. 

Almost worse was the lot of the “ coal 
bearers,” nearly all girls—sometimes only 
six years old—and women. They carried 
creels,” holding half-a-hundred weight ; 
and the number of steps they went up 
fourteen times a day was sometimes as 
many as those up to the ball and cross of 
Saint Paul’s. The “ creels ” were strapped 
round the forehead ; and if a strap broke, 
woe betide those coming just behind. 
Then there were “ putters,” “ tippers,” etc. 
—almost all young children, badly and 
irregularly fed, and sometimes actually 
forced to work “double shifts,” that is, 
thirty-six hours continuously. They were 
working, too, under the “truck system,” 
forced, that is, to deal at the mine shop, at 
the manager’s prices, and put up with the 
quality he chose to give. 

Lord Ashley demanded the immediate 
exclusion of women and children from the 
pits. ‘ We can’t work ata profit except 
with child labour,” replied the coal-masters, 
“ Besides, unless they begin the work young 
their backs never get shaped to the cramped 





positions in which the work has to be 
carried on.” 

“Even Egyptian civilisation never ex- 
hibited such a mass of sin and cruelty,” said 
Lord Ashley in 1842; and yet Cobden op- 
posed this Bill, as he did the Factory Act, and 
sneered in his way at “ the philanthropists,” 
just as Lord Melbourne did in his, when he 
said to the Queen during a dinner at Wind- 
sor, “there, Madam, is Ashley, the greatest 
Jacobin in your Majesty’s dominions,” 

On the other hand, one of the most 
strenuous supporters of the Bill was Lord 
Palmerston, who, in the Lords, resisted 
the amendments that sadly weakened it, 
The Queen, too, was specially moved by the 
words of Isabel Hogg, an old Scotch collier 
woman : “ Tell her that women-people don’t 
mind work here, but they object to horse- 
work ; and she’ll have the blessings of all the 
Scots’ coal-women, if she can get them out 
of the pits and send them to other labour.” 

The coal-owners struggled hard, resisting 
the ‘‘ female clause,” while giving way on 
that relating to children. More than once 
the House was counted out; and when it 
had passed the Commons, no Peer could 
be got to take charge of it in the Upper 
House. At last Lord Devon took it up, 
but “‘the question seemed to have no friends 
among the Peers; and several, like Lord 
Londonderry, were strongly against it. 
The Bishop of London and the Primate 
stayed away; only three Bishops — Chi- 
chester, Gloucester, and Norwich (this last, 
Stanley, father of the Dean) supported it. 
At last it was carried, in a season of as dire 
distress and trade depression—with bread 
riots and the like—as England has ever 
passed through. Next year Lord London- 
derry got upa league to repeal the Colliery 
Act ; but he failed. Lord Ashley beat the 
Cumming-Bruceamendment by one hundred 
and thirty-seven to twenty-three ; and since 
then underground work has ceased for 
women and children. 

This is enough for one life, and yet it is 
but a tithe of what this wonderful man ac- 
complished. There were the City Arabs, 
and the Shoe-black Brigade, started in a 
moment at the 1851 Exhibition: ‘‘ Why 
not make some of our boys into shoe-blacks 
for the foreigners ?” 

There was the Juvenile Mendicancy Bill, 
in 1853, for depriving debauched parents 
of control of their children—giving poor 
children that protection which Chancery 
gives to the rich. This brought him a 
challenge from Lord Mornington, who, 
when he was Long Pole Wellesley, had 
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had children taken from him by Lord 
Eldon’s decree, and who thought the 
Mendicancy Bill was a reflection on him. 

There were the Dean’s Yard Flower 
Shows, in which Lord Shaftesbury—his 
title after his father’s death—joined heartily 
with Dean Stanley, from whom he differed 
so widely in religious matters. There 
were the “Costers,” his connection with 
whom would fill another paper. Every- 
body remembers the presentation of a 
donkey, and the bit of humour which 
closed the returning thanks : 

“T hope the reporters will state that, 
the donkey having vacated the chair, his 
place was taken by Lord Shaftesbury.”* 

But enough. We have seen how Lord 
Shaftesbury came to be what he was ; and 
we have seen some little of what he did 
with his life. Ob, but he was a lord and 
rich! On the contrary, he was exceedingly 
poor. In 1846 he wrote : 

‘‘ More than half my income is borrowed 
at heavy interest. I have eight children, 
the two eldest costing me more than two 
hundred pounds a year each; and an 
allowance from my father of only one 
hundred pounds a-year more than when 
I was a bachelor at Oxford.” 

So it was all his life. His work was 
out of all proportion to his means, for it 
depended not on money but on zeal and 
energy. 


RED TOWERS. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


Author of ** Gerald,’’ “* Alexia,” etc., etc. 
——<—f——— 


PART I. 
CHAPTER X. AUTUMN MISTS. 


CELIA’s sudden and triumphant con- 
quest of Colonel Ward might really have 
seemed a little unnatural to anyone less 
infatuated than Paul. He had two very 
easy explanations of it: one supplied by 
love, the other by friendship. Celia was, 
of course, irresistible. And the Colonel 
was only too glad to be conquered, to be 
justified in a real, hearty admiration for 
Paul’s future wife. His objections had 
only come from a mistaken sense of duty ; 
he was delighted to find what nonsense 
they were. He made no explanation of 








* Mr. W. J. Orsman, a Civil servant, anticipated 
in 1861 the Toynbee Hall folks by devoting his 
after-office hours to work among the Costermongers, 
etc. In 1868 Lord Shaftesbury became President 
of Mr. Orsman’s Golden Lane Mission. 





his change of tactics—to Paul, the Canon, 
or anybody; but from henceforth, from 
the day that he presented Celia with one 
of his favourite Clumbers, he was her 
devoted slave. 

Paul himself, a young man without 
experience, could not reach the pitch of 
Colonel Ward’s thoughtful worship. The 
Colonel suggested that a horse should be 
bought at once for Celia. Paul, of course, 
was only too happy, though this present 
of his carried her away from him for 
hours together, generally with two elderly 
cavaliers — the Colonel and the Canon. 
Then the Colonel threw himself, with all his 
good practical sense, into the matter of the 
restoration and reformation of the old 
house ; none of Mrs. Percival’s views were 
too much for him; his old affection for 
her, his new affection for Celia, carried 
him over mountains of ancient prejudice 
and difficulty. Paul began to find himself 
left behind in this race too, Then Celia 
thought the place was a little too shady, 
and one day Paul found the Colonel busy 
marking some of his finest trees. Then a 
faint shade of annoyance appeared on his 
pale face. 

“What are you doing, Colonel?” he 
eaid gently. ‘' Those trees are not coming 
down.” 

“T think you will find they are, my 
boy,” said the Colonel. ‘Miss Darrell 
objects to a mass of shade just here, and 
she is quite right.” 

Paul said no more, and the Colonel went 
on with his marking. 

September and October seemed to glide 
very swiftly away. It was a beautiful 
autumn, still and calm ; excellent weather 
for the workmen in and out of Red 
Towers, who had soon turned the peaceful 
old place into a desert of dust and scaffold- 
ing. Everybody was very happy ; not even 
Sabin and his wife had any doubts of their 
future, which seemed to them a great deal 
more assured than it really was. The 
Canon, having enjoyed as much shooting 
as he cared for and some pleasant rides, 
went back refreshed, after a month’s holi- 
day, to his parish at Woolsborough. In 
his mind, his fellow-guardian’s unexpected 
good behaviour was all owing to that 
masterly letter of his, unanswered because 
unanswerable, but justified by results. 
Mrs. Percival and Celia stayed on for the 
present at Holm Lodge, where they had 
everything to occupy and amuse them. 
Paul, the happy lover, his marriage being 
fixed for January, moved himself and his 
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small goods across the road to Colonel 
Ward’s cottage, where he spent his nights, 
living in a dream, he did not always quite 
know where, 

And Celia was radiant. In that pure, 
high air of the pine-woods, she grew 
stronger and more beautiful every day. 
It had always been her wise way to ex- 
tract all possible enjoyment out of life, 
even at its dullest, without making her- 
self dependent on anybody or anything. 
She had never been bored, she had always 
been cheerful and contented ; and now she 
was more than contented, she was very much 
pleased with herself and all her surround- 
ings. She enjoyed making the Colonel 
talk nonsense, and follow her about till 
her aunt was almost jealous; she liked 
the deference of the old servants, especially 
Ford; the curious admiration that stared 
out of the village faces; the murmurs 
among the workmen as she walked about 
with Paul. She liked her rides, her jour- 
neys up to town, her unlimited power of 
indulging every fancy ; the merest hint of 
a wish was enough, either to Paul or the 
Colonel, though Paul, very wrongly, was 
sometimes a little the stupider of the two. 

In her better moments she liked Paul, 
and pitied him rather; sometimes she 
caught herself almost forgetting that, after 
all, he was the centre of this new life 
of hers, for here at Holm, as the weeks 
went on, he was not a very exacting lover. 
He was beginning, in truth, to have a 
certain fear of teasing Celia, of giving her 
too much of himself and his views. She 
always seemed to be surrounded with plans 
and patterns, or plunged in mysterious 
talks with her aunt, or making arrange- 
ments with the Colonel, and asking his 
advice, The days when she wanted de- 
fending against the Colonel had almost 
been pleasanter, though Paul would never 
have confessed it to himself. Now, in 
truth, she seemed to have done what she 
laughingly suggested that first day—taken 
away Paul’s only friend : witness that little 
scene of marking the trees, Paul’s own old 
trees, without even the form of consulting 
him. Something in Paul rebelled at that ; 
& voice spoke to him, but he would not 
listen, because, after all, the Colonel was 
doing it for Celia. And generally, but not 
quite always, she herself took the trouble 
of driving away any little accidental 
shadow that crossed Paul’s mind. 

But the most beautiful time in a human 
life must have its drawbacks, and Paul 
would have laughed angrily at any one 





who told him that these autumn weeks were 
not perfectly glorious. Hedid love Celia bet- 
terthan himself; he wasnotselfish, or jealous, 
or ungenerous. If sometimes he knew that 
his absence would please her better than 
his presence—why, it was only that Sun- 
day at Woolsborough over again. He knew 
that he was rather a helpless fellow, ignorant 
about horses, curtains, and dados; and all 
these things must be arranged. Celia must 
please herself thoroughly about all these 
things; and some day, some happy day 
next year, when the confusion was over, 
and workpeople and shops were done with, 
and they were living together in their 
beautiful house, she would let him read 
poetry to her, or play to her on the organ 
which he meant to have in the library ; and 
then they would come out together on the 
lawn, the moon shining through the cedars, 
and stand where he was standing now ; and 
she would really belong to him then, and 
he would ask her if she was happy. Then 
a great owl floated slowly from one cedar 
to another, from darkness into moonlight, 
and into darkness again, and hooted his 
melancholy good-night to the young Squire, 

At the end of October, in spite of sun- 
shine, the short days were growing cold ; 
and, to civilised beings like Mrs, Percival 
and Celia, the common and woods of Holm 
began to seem a little dull and wintry. 
So, as everything was in train at Red 
Towers, and was going forward to their satis- 


faction, they made their plans for going — 


away. 

Celia’s marriage was to be a gay one, 
and the preparations for it wanted a great 
deal of time and thought, and could not be 
carried on at all at Holm Lodge. They 
were, therefore, going to London, and then 
down to Woolsborough for a few days, and 
then to Paris for their chief shopping, 
which, in Mrs. Percival’s opinion, could be 
done nowhere else. 

On their last day at Holm, they had 
promised to come to tea with Colonel 
Ward and Paul at the Cottage. It was a 
cold, bright, quiet afternoon, with a sug- 
gestion of frost in the air, and all the 
woods not evergreen were massed in many 
shades of brown, and red, and gold. Paul 
and the Colonel had been loitering about 
that afternoon in the ruins of Red Towers, 
and had come back in a hurry, covered with 
dust, to receive their visitors. The Colonel 
was inclined also to be cross with the 
workmen for idleness. 

“Done by Christmas! Nonsense—no 
such thing!” he came back muttering. 
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Paul also was not in good spirits. It 
was all right, of course, that the house 
should be pulled to pieces, but he could 
not, like other people, enjoy the process 
while it went on. After an hour or two 
spent in those dismantled rooms, he 
generally felt an intenser longing than 
usual for the presence of Celia, for whose 
sake alone his quiet old house was given 
up to the restorers. 

It was a dreadful thought that she was 
going away to-morrow ; these works with- 
out her would lose their meaning, and 
become nothing but a devastation, He 
started off that afternoon to meet her and 
Mrs. Percival, with a kind of weight at his 
heart, which appeared to him to be simply 
the want of Celia. 

The road along the common, going from 
Red Towers towards Holm, aud ‘passing 
Holm Lodge, close to the lower gate of the 
common, dips suddenly below Colonel 
Ward’s cottage, and is bordered by rugged 
sandy banks, with narrow footpaths, worn 
by sheep and children. Then the road 


rises again; but still the level of the 
common is higher, though to the right of 
the road it shelves slightly down from this 
inhabited side of it towards the great 


fir-wood, which covers all the hill-side and 
runs down into the farther valley. The 
common—its green spaces eaten close by the 
cows and sheeps that graze there, and 
covered thickly, for the rest of it, with 
furze and bracken, and low-tangled briars, 
and cushions of heather now dead and dry 
—is a network of small paths, or tracks 
merely, leading this way and that, from 
one broader way to another, in and out of the 
wood, As to the wood itself, younger 
trees stand here and there, pushing their 
way out into the common, veiling the 
entrances, many and winding, to the inner 
depths of what is worthy to be called aforest. 

Paul, leaving the Colonel’s cottage, did 
not keep the level of the road, but mounted 
the bank, and made his way with long 
light steps on the rugged edge of it. So 
it happened that, looking over the common 
to his right, he saw something white running 
among the brown bracken, and wondered 
if one of the Colonel’s dogs—Punch pro- 
bably—had taken to bad ways and gone 
out without leave. 

But then he saw a slight grey figure, 
with a grey hat, appear suddenly from 
behind two or three young fir trees, and 
hurry on towards the darkest, loneliest, 
steepest part of the wood. It was Celia: 
he knew that soft grey dress well. She 





was carrying something white in her hand, 
something that looked like an open letter, 
and it was her faithful servant Jack, of 
course, who was running before her in the 
undergrowth. 

Paul stood still. She did not turn her 
head or see him ; she went on, in and out 
among the dark fir-stems, until the common 
disappeared in the wood, and she, as Paul 
still looked after her, disappeared too. 
His first impulse had been of course to 
overtake her; as a rule, she never went 
into the woods alone; those woods, as 
everyone knows, are too near London to 
have a very good name, though Colonel 
Ward forseveral years did all hecould to dis- 
courage tramps and bad characters. But as 
some instinct had said to Paul once before, 
that Saturday evening, when he thought 
of taking a canoe and going to meet Celia 
and her cousin—‘She would rather I did 
not,” so it said now—“ She does not want 
me,” and Paul, with a puzzled mind, 
hurried on to the lodge to meet Mrs. 
Percival. 

He found her sitting by the fire in her 
pretty little drawing-room, absorbed in 
some letters which had come by the second 
post, and particularly in a long one from 
Vincent. She seemed quite comfortable, 
and not inclined to move. 

“But we thought you were coming to 
tea with us,” said Paul. ‘And Celia—I 
saw her in the distances just now, going 
into the wood. It was Celia—I couldn’t 
be mistaken ?” 

“Oh, I dare say,” said Mrs. Percival. 
€ Why didn’t you run after her, or call her 
back ? She went out for a walk some time 
ago, before the post came. I wish she would 
come back, for these are things that want 
answering. Yes, of course we were coming 
to tea with you and the Colonel. I didn’t 
know it was so late. Why did you let 
Celia escape, dear boy? She may have 
forgotten all about it.” 

“She wouldn’t forget,” said Paul. Then 
he added, in excuse for himself: ‘She 
looked rather as if she wanted to escape, 
so I thought I would not follow her.” 

“Oh, nonsense, She has been very 
cold all day. She was running about with 
the dog to warm herself.” 

Then Mrs. Percival threw aside her 
letters, came to Paul, where he was stand- 
ing disconsolate by the window, and laid 
her hand kindly on his shoulder. 

“I know who is too sensitive for his 
own happiness,” she said. ‘“ You are doing 
all you can, dear, to make Celia a moat 
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happy and fortunate girl, and you are suc- 
ceeding brilliantly. But Paul, you would 
be happier yourself if you took things as 
she does, without too much thoughtfulness. 
You must not lay all your own rights and 
wishes entirely at her feet, and worship her 
like an idol, and blot yourself out of ex- 
istence altogether. It is a little morbid to 
be always studying her, and fancying, 
‘what will she think?’ It is not good for 
you or for her. Paul, you should learn to 
trust Celia in the same way that she trusts 
you. Does she ever think that you want 
to escape from her, for instance ? ” 

A smile came into Paul’s dark face, 
which had been sad enough just before. 

“That is absurd and impossible,” he 
said. ‘She couldn’t think that.” 

“Then go,” said Mrs, Percival, patting 
his shoulder. ‘You saw which way she 
went ; go and bring her back to the cottage. 
Don’t wait to walk with me. I will take 
care of the Colonel, and keep some tea for 
you two silly children, if you are at all 
long. But don’t be long ; it is cold in the 
woods,” 

“What a child he is!” Mrs, Percival 
moralised rather sadly, as Paul rushed past 
the window on his way to the woods. 
“Many boys of seventeen are older. I 
hope Celia will make him happy, I hope 
she appreciates him. I wish he was not a 
little too nice for her. They will not 
always have me to keep things straight.” 

The air was very clear and full of yellow 
light, and the shadows were growing long, 
as Paul crossed the common and went into 
the wood, now a great temple with golden 
pillars, and a dark roof through which a 
thousand stars were shining. 

It was not till he was really in the wood 
that he thought how difficult it would be to 
find Celia. She might have taken any one 
of twenty ways: the soft, deep paths with 
their carpet of pine-needles, crossed each 
other constantly, leading away in all direc- 
tions. Here and there was a clearing, 
where trees had been cut down; beyond 
these there were cart-tracks. 

Most of the wood was carpeted with oak 
scrub and whortle bushes, growing close to 
the ground among the tall pine-stems, and 
making it difficult to see through any ex- 
tent of the long colonnade of trees, 

Paul whistled loudly as he followed one 
of the paths, thinking that Jack might 
hear and understand, if Celia did not ; but 
his whistle brought no reply; and, per- 
haps for half-an-hour he searched about in 
vain. Then it struck him to take the 





shortest way across the wood, down into 
the valley on the north side, where there 
were a few cottages. It was the prettiest 
bit of the wood. He had taken Celia 
there one day and told her it was like 
Switzerland ; the trees were very large and 
tall, growing up on wild sandy banks about 
the path, which went winding down almost 
precipitously. 

Far below lay the little valley, with a 
stream dancing in the hollow, and blue 
wood-smoke stealing up from half-hidden 
chimneys. Two or three goats and small, 
active cows found a living on these slopes 
and ledges ; one of them carried a tinkling 
bell. This, and the smell of the pines, 
and the musical trickle of water, gave a real 
Alpine feeling to that corner of Paul’s 
wood ; one expected to meet a dark-faced 
boy with a long stick, and a rose in his hat, 
singing as he came to drive the cattle 
home. 

Following the path that led to this, Paul 
presently came in sight of Celia, sitting 
above the path at the foot of one of the 
largest trees, with the glory of the evening 
light shining fall upon her. 

She was sitting perfectly still, gazing 
down into the valley, and she held an open 
letter in her hand. 

It seemed to Paul that she looked 
strangely pale and sad; but when he 
reached her, on the contrary, she was 
flushed, and began to laugh. The paths 
were so soft that she only heard him 
coming when he was actually climbing up 
to her perch above the pathway ; the lifting 
of Jack’s long ears, and wagging of his 
tail had passed quite unnoticed by her. 
But Paul, coming to her side, saw no letter, 
and thought for a moment that his eyes 
must have deceived him. Then he very 
naturally forgot this trifling circumstance. 

Celia laughed, but she did not look 
pleased or happy. 

“What is it, Paul? What do you 
want?” she said, and her manner was 
certainly cold ; his instinct had not quite 
deceived him after all. 

‘‘T want you to come to tea at the Cot- 
tage,” he said. ‘I have been looking for 
you for the last half-hour. You had not 
forgotten, had you?” 

“Oh, bother,” said Celia. 

What would have been supremely ugly 
from any other lips was almost pretty 
from hers. 

“Don’t you want to come?” he said, 
He had thrown himself down beside her 
on a cushion of ling, and was looking up 
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with eyes not unlike Jack’s in their wist- 
fulness. 

“Don’t look at me like that,” she said, 
“as if I was going to beat you;” and she 
laughed again, and turned her head 
towards the valley. 

Paul was silent: his eyes fell, aud 
studied the ground till she spoke again. 

“The Colonel is a darling, of course, 
but one might have a little too much of 
him. I suppose he won’t manage all our 
affairs always, will he, and want us to go 
tea in that stuffy little house every other 
day ?” 

Paul did not know what to say. He 
could hardly believe that it was Celia 
speaking, complaining of the Colonel’s de- 
votion to her interests, now that she had 
secured it. If anyone had a right to 
complain a little, perhaps it was Paul; and 
he did not even admit such a thought into 
his mind. But Celia, with all her sweetness 
—what could be the meaning of it ? 

“Has anything happened to vex you, 
dear?” said Paul. He did not feel it 
necessary to reassure her about the Colonel. 

“T am only in a bad temper,” she 
answered quickly. ‘Go back to Colonel 
Ward, and tell him you couldn’t find me.” 

“Not so very untrue, either,” Paul 
reflected, for this was not the Celia he 
knew. He had often thought about the 
magic of tha woods ; all sorts of strange 
demons might live among those dark tall 
trees. Some of this enchantment might 
have seized on Celia. 

‘Mrs. Percival is there by this time,” he 
said. 

* All right ; then he won’t want me.” 

“And am Ito go? I don’t like leaving 
you here alone. It will soon be dark, and 
it’s getting uncommonly cold. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“No; I am very hot,” said Celia. “I 
will come presently. You can wait for me 
or not, as you please.” 

Paul made no answer, but waited 
patiently. It was cold ; the sun was not 
far from setting, and a chill air came 
breathing through the wood. No one who 
was not in love would have dreamed of 
sitting out under trees on such an autumn 
evening. 

“ Dear—have I done anything to make 
you unhappy ?” Paul said presently. 

‘* No, and you never could,” said Celia— 
a remark which might have two meanings, 
but Paul took the best. ‘“ Only I wish you 





could not always be fancying things about 
me. It teases me, do you know. I am 
dreadfully independent, and I like to be 
left alone. Somebody—who knew me 
rather well—once said I was as cold as a 
fish, and as hard as a stone.” 

* What lies !” 

“T don’t know. There was truth in it, I 
believe. So much the worse for any poor 
dear things who are geese enough to cara 
for me—so much the worse for you.” 

He did not speak, but quietly took her 
hand and drew it down to his lips—the 
right hand, which before he came had been 
holding a letter. After a moment she took 
it away from him. 

“T am not worth it, Paul,” she said; 
and there was some sweetness in ber voice 
again now. ‘TI told you before, I am not 
fit to be spoilt. I don’t even enjoy it as I 
ought. I wish you would forget me some- 
times, and think of something else.” 

“ That’s too much to ask. I would do 
anything for you but that,” said Paul, 
“especially when you are going away to- 
morrow.” 

Celia gave a little impatient sigh. 

“T suppose you will be coming too?” 

“IT don’t know. I should like to go to 
Paris when you are there, if you don’t mind.” 

**Oh yes, you must go with us to Paris, 
Perhaps you will come across that French 
friend of yours again; your friend with 
the grand name.” 

“T wish I could,” said Paul. “ Look 
here, some day—next year, if you like— 
couldn’t we have a tour in that west part 
of France where his old place is? He told 
me a lot about that country, and I think 
it must be very jolly. He said that he is 
generally down there early in the autumn ; 
we might go and call upon him.” 

“Yes; I dare say it would be rather 
amusing,” said Celia. 

She could not send Paul away; and so 
with an effort at her usual good sense, she 
resigned herself, and glided out of her bad 
temper into a better one. When she at 
last walked back with him to the Cottage, 
she was almost herself again ; only a slightly 
nervous flush, a shadow across her eyes, 
and a little absentness of manner could 
have suggested any trouble. 

Mrs. Percival did not even know that 
she had met the postman; and no one 
could guess that in her pocket she carried 
a passionate love-letter from her cousin 
Vincent. 
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